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Statistics  (I’m  talking  simple  numbers  here,  not  complex  formulae  and 
probability  values)  about  common  birds  at  a national  scale  always  catch 
my  eye.  Ever  since  I started  birding,  increasingly  sophisticated  tracking  of 
population  trends  has  become  the  norm,  but  somehow  the  actual  numbers 
always  make  me  stop  and  think.  The  APEP  report  in  this  issue  has  such 
figures  in  almost  bewildering  abundance:  there  are  84  million  pairs  of 
breeding  birds  in  the  UK,  one  in  every  ten  of  those  being  Wrens,  and  now 
more  than  four  times  as  many  Common  Buzzards  as  there  are  Cuckoos  or 
Yellow  Wagtails.  Four  hundred  million  individual  birds  at  large  in  the  UK  in 
autumn  - which  at  least  puts  into  some  context  that  chafing  statistic  from 
the  Mammal  Society,  the  estimated  55  million  birds  a year  taken  by  cats.  The 
APEP  report  has  so  much  to  offer,  not  least  because  the  results  are  basically 
very  straightforward  and  allow  us  to  form  our  own  conclusions  and  comparisons  alongside  those  of 
the  authors.  It’s  a paper  that  you’re  unlikely  to  digest  fully  in  a single  sitting,  but  I’m  willing  to  bet 
that  it’s  one  you’ll  come  back  to. 

One  thing  in  particular  that  caught  my  eye  is  the  acknowledgment  that,  despite  the  combined 
efforts  of  both  professionals  and  amateurs,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  UK’s  bird  populations  are 
some  of  the  best  monitored  in  the  world,  there  is  a heck  of  a lot  that  we  still  don’t  know.  The  authors 
of  this  report  have  been  refreshingly  honest  in  acknowledging  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
data  their  estimates  are  based  upon.  It  is  encouraging,  however,  that  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  amateurs  and  volunteers,  like  me  and  probably  most  of  you,  to  contribute.  The  report  highlights 
a number  of  species  for  which  a properly  designed  local  study  could  significantly  improve  the 
national  stats  - see  pp.  81-82  - and  I suspect  that  there  are  plenty  more.  So  further  progress  is  by  no 
means  the  sole  preserve  of  expensive  and  hi-tech  surveys  by  professionals.  Motivating  the  volunteer 
army  and  equipping  them  to  do  the  job  is  the  next  challenge. 
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Vultures  and  drugs 

More  than  50  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  dangers  of  agricultural  pesticides 
to  wildlife  first  became  evident  in  the 
1950s,  and  30  years  since  the  dangers  of  some 
veterinary  drugs  were  first  recognised  (with  the 
use  of  anthelmintics  in  cattle).  But  what  may 
yet  prove  to  be  the  biggest  problem  of  this  type 
began  in  southern  Asia  in  the  1990s,  when  the 
massive  vulture  populations  across  the  region 
suddenly  plunged  into  rapid  decline. 

In  1990,  the  Oriental  White-backed 
Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis  was  considered  to  be 
the  most  numerous  large  raptor  on  earth, 
with  a population  estimated  at  tens  of  mil- 
lions. In  India,  this  species  was  calculated 
(from  roadside  counts)  to  have  declined  by 
more  than  99.9%  between  1994  and  2007, 
having  disappeared  completely  from  most  of 
its  range.  Similar  declines  were  reported  in 
Nepal  and  Pakistan.  Slender-billed  G. 
tenuirostris  and  Long-billed  Vultures  Gyps 
indicus  are  more  confined  to  mountain 
regions,  but  had  also  declined  substantially. 
To  my  knowledge,  the  collapse  in  the  popula- 
tions of  these  carrion-eaters  is  the  most  rapid 
ever  recorded  for  any  widespread  bird  species. 

These  declines  have  had  enormous  ecolog- 
ical consequences.  The  carcases  of  thousands 
of  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  that  died 
each  day  across  the  region  were  often  carted  to 
special  dumps  where  vultures  removed  the  soft 
parts,  and  the  remaining  bones  were  collected 
for  fertiliser  and  other  uses.  In  India  alone,  an 
estimated  40  million  vultures  removed  around 
12  million  tonnes  of  carrion  per  year.  Because 
cattle  are  sacred  to  a large  part  of  the  human 
population,  they  are  not  usually  slaughtered  or 
consumed  by  people.  The  niche  of  carrion 
feeding  has  been  taken  over  largely  by  feral 
dogs,  which  have  increased  greatly  - more  than 
30  million  in  India  alone.  This  in  turn  has 
brought  significant  extra  costs  in  the  manage- 
ment of  rabies  in  the  human  population  (with 
20,000  cases  per  year)  and  in  controlling  dog 
numbers.  In  some  regions,  carcases  are  buried 
to  reduce  the  stench,  but  many  are  left  to  rot. 

In  2004,  the  cause  of  the  problem  was  dis- 
covered by  veterinarian  Lindsay  Oaks, 


working  in  Pakistan  for  the  US-based  Pere- 
grine Fund.  The  culprit  was  a chemical,  a 
non-steroidal  anti-inflammatory  drug 
(NSAID)  called  ‘diclofenac’  (sold  under  the 
name  ‘voltarol’  in  the  UK),  injected  into  sick 
cattle  to  reduce  swelling  and  pain.  Cattle  that 
die  soon  after  treatment  have  enough  of  the 
drug  left  in  their  tissues  to  kill  vultures,  which 
die  from  kidney  failure  (the  main  symptom  of 
NSAID  poisoning  is  ‘visceral  gout’,  marked  by 
uric  acid  crystals  among  the  viscera).  From 
surveys  of  the  proportion  of  dead  cattle  con- 
taminated with  diclofenac,  and  knowledge  of 
the  feeding  habits  of  vultures,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  diclofenac  alone  could  have 
accounted  for  the  decline  in  vulture  numbers 
without  the  need  to  invoke  any  other  factor. 

Once  this  was  known,  the  government  of 
India  acted  quickly,  banning  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  diclofenac  for  veterinary  use  in 
2006,  with  the  governments  of  Pakistan  and 
Nepal  following  suit  soon  afterwards,  and 
Bangladesh  in  2010.  With  vultures  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  extinction,  captive-breeding 
centres  were  quickly  established  to  house, 
and  hopefully  breed,  some  of  the  remaining 
birds.  If  these  vultures  died  out  completely  in 
the  wild,  the  option  for  reintroduction  would 
then  be  available. 

Despite  this  prompt  action,  the  problem 
was  not  solved  immediately.  Diclofenac 
intended  for  human  use,  along  with  illegal 
imports  from  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  also 
from  illegal  local  manufacture,  continued  to 
be  sold  for  the  treatment  of  cattle,  remaining 
cheap  and  widely  available.  To  tackle  the 
problem  more  effectively,  it  became  apparent 
that  a co-ordinated  programme  of  research, 
advocacy,  publicity  and  fundraising  was 
needed.  SAVE  (Saving  Asia’s  Vultures  from 
Extinction),  an  international  consortium  of 
interested  parties,  was  established,  involving 
key  organisations  and  individuals  from  each 
of  the  range  states,  together  with  the  RSPB 
and  the  International  Centre  for  Birds  of 
Prey  in  the  UK.  The  aims  of  SAVE  were  to 
agree  and  implement  an  overall  work  pro- 
gramme, to  provide  an  instantly  recognisable 
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brand  to  facilitate  advocacy  work,  at  local 
and  government  levels,  and  to  provide  a co- 
ordinated focus  for  fundraising. 

Since  its  formation  three  years  ago,  I have 
acted  as  Chairman  of  SAVE,  while  Chris 
Bowden  of  RSPB  has  acted  as  manager  of  the 
programme,  spending  much  of  his  time  in 
the  range  states.  Our  initial  priorities  were  to: 
maintain  the  programmes  to  monitor  future 
trends  in  remaining  vulture  populations; 
continue  to  sample  cattle  carcases,  to  find 
what  proportion  contained  diclofenac;  and 
survey  local  pharmacies  to  find  which 
NSAIDs  they  were  selling.  At  the  same  time, 
we  aimed  to  support  the  captive-breeding 
centres  - three  in  India,  one  in  Nepal  and 
more  recently  one  in  Pakistan.  Numbers  of 
all  three  species  had  been  taken  into  cap- 
tivity, and  all  three  have  now  produced 
young.  None  of  the  young  are  yet  old  enough 
to  have  bred  themselves.  As  these  captive 
populations  have  grown,  the  food  bills  have 
rocketed.  Only  meat  known  to  be  diclofenac- 
free  can  be  provided.  This  means  that 
animals  have  to  be  acquired  live  and  kept  for 
at  least  ten  days  to  ensure  that  any  diclofenac 
in  their  bodies  has  disappeared. 

The  collapse  of  vulture  populations  is  not 
just  an  ecological  and  conservation  problem. 
The  Parsi,  who  have  traditionally  used  vul- 
tures to  dispose  of  their  dead,  have  felt  the  lack 
of  vultures  in  other  ways.  And,  as  diclofenac  is 
used  in  human  medicine,  human  cadavers 
could  now  be  just  as  lethal  as  cattle  carcases. 

Whatever  the  level  of  government  support, 
it  soon  became  clear  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  diclofenac  from  such  a vast 
region  within  a short  time.  So  priority  is 
being  given  to  certain  areas  that  still  support 
wild  vultures  (‘Vulture  Safe  Zones’),  aiming 
to  eliminate  diclofenac  from  these  areas  ini- 
tially, and  then  spread  out  from  there.  Studies 
of  vulture  ranging  behaviour  have  indicated 
that  any  such  areas  need  to  be  at  least  100  km 
in  radius.  If  all  goes  well,  the  first  captive-bred 
vultures  could  be  ready  for  release  in  2016. 

Meanwhile,  recent  field  surveys  have  pro- 
vided some  good  news.  Despite  the  continuing 
(but  decreasing)  use  of  diclofenac,  the  propor- 
tion of  cattle  carcases  containing  the  drug  has 
declined.  Moreover,  the  decline  in  vulture 
numbers  in  India  seems  to  have  stopped,  and 
in  some  areas  numbers  may  have  increased 


slightly.  The  same  holds  for  Long-billed  Vul- 
tures in  Pakistan.  But  there  was  bad  news  too: 
gone  is  the  hope  that  the  problem  was 
restricted  to  one  genus  of  raptors  and  to  one 
drug.  Two  Steppe  Eagles  Aquila  nipalensis  and 
a Eurasian  Black  Vulture  Aegypius  monachus 
found  dead  at  carcase  dumps  in  2011  showed 
visceral  gout,  suggesting  that  these  species 
might  also  be  susceptible.  In  addition,  as  the 
use  of  diclofenac  has  declined,  the  use  of  some 
other  NSAIDS  has  risen,  not  surprisingly. 
Some  of  these,  notably  ketoprofen,  have  also 
emerged  as  toxic  to  vultures,  and  others  are 
suspected.  So  far,  only  one  NSAID  - 
meloxicam  - has  been  shown  not  to  kill  vul- 
tures, and  the  use  of  this  drug  is  being  pro- 
moted among  veterinarians.  Clearly,  we  need  a 
programme  to  test  all  existing  NSAIDs  used  in 
veterinary  medicine,  and  ideally  an  obligation 
on  manufacturers  to  test  (or  have  tested)  every 
future  NSAID  before  it  is  approved  for  general 
use.  This  is  the  next  big  challenge  we  face  in 
this  huge  conservation  issue. 
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News  and  comment 

Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


Major  wreck  of  Shags  in  North-east  Scotland 


Winter  ‘wrecks’,  involving  the  sudden  mortality  of 
unusual  numbers  of  individuals,  are  far  from 
unprecedented  in  UK  seabirds  but  they  always 
deserve  attention.  They  can  have  a severe  impact 
on  breeding  seabird  populations,  and  the  resulting 
specimens  and  ringing  recoveries  can  provide 


54.  Shags  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis  at  Fraserburgh, 
North-east  Scotland,  January  2013. 


valuable  insights  into  movements,  moult,  physi- 
ology and  longevity  at  a time  of  year  when 
seabirds  are  normally  so  hard  to  observe.  Recov- 
ered bodies  are  often  the  first  (and  last!)  encoun- 
ters of  individuals  after  being  ringed  at  known 
breeding  colonies  around  UK  and  European 
coasts.  In  late  December  2012  and  early  January 
2013  there  was  a wreck  of  Shags  Phalacrocorax 
aristotelis  in  North-east  Scotland.  Following 
extreme  onshore  winds  and  torrential  rain,  large 
numbers  of  Shags  moved  into  harbours  for  shelter, 
but  many  still  succumbed  to  the  conditions.  Over 
100  individuals  were  found  dead  around  Fraser- 
burgh alone,  and  dozens  at  Burghead  on  the 
Moray  coast.  The  casualties  include  a number  of 
individuals  marked  with  field-readable  coded  rings 
(see  photo).  Fortuitously,  the  wreck  has  occurred 
in  the  midst  of  an  intensive  field  resighting  project 
run  by  the  Centre  for  Ecology  & Hydrology  and 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  meaning  that  the 
ringed  individuals  that  succumbed,  and  others 
that  have  so  far  survived,  have  a known  history. 
These  data  should  tell  us  more  about  which  indi- 
viduals did  and  did  not  survive,  and  what  the  pop- 
ulation consequences  might  be,  than  has  been 
possible  in  previous  wrecks.  The  full  magnitude 
and  geographical  extent  of  the  wreck  is  not  yet 
clear,  and  birders  are  encouraged  to  keep  an  eye 
out  along  British  coastlines  farther  afield.  Any 
observations  of  casualties,  or  observations  of 
ringed  Shags  (dead  or  alive),  would  be  very 
gratefully  received  (shags@ceh.ac.uk). 

(Contributed  by  Jane  Reid  and  Francis  Daunt) 


‘Vicious*  gamekeeper  convicted  of  poisoning  Buzzards 


A Fincolnshire  gamekeeper  has  been  convicted  of 
killing  two  Common  Buzzards  Buteo  buteo  and 
possessing  a quantity  of  an  illegally  held  poison, 
which  the  RSPB  says  would  have  been  enough  to 
destroy  all  the  birds  of  prey  in  Fincolnshire. 

Robert  William  Hebblewhite,  71,  of  Appleby, 
Scunthorpe,  was  fined  a total  of  £1,950  after  he 
was  convicted  of  killing  two  Buzzards  and  pos- 
sessing carbofuran,  a banned  poison.  The  Buzzards 
were  found  dead  on  land  at  Blyton,  where  he 
works  as  a gamekeeper.  Toxicology  tests  revealed 
that  the  birds  had  died  from  carbofuran  poisoning 


after  they  tried  to  feed  on  Pheasant  Phasianus 
colchicus  carcases  laced  with  the  pesticide. 

In  court,  Hebblewhite  heard  the  judge  describe 
him  as  an  ‘old-fashioned’  gamekeeper  who 
resorted  to  ‘vicious’  methods.  The  judge  said  that 
he  regretted  the  death  of  the  two  Buzzards  but 
added  that  it  was  ‘lucky’  that  no  other  animal  - or 
human  - had  discovered  the  poisoned  bait  first. 
Hebblewhite  had  pleaded  guilty  to  possessing 
carbofuran  at  an  earlier  hearing  after  a jar  of  the 
poison  was  found  in  his  vehicle. 

The  RSPB’s  Mark  Thomas,  who  was  at  Fincoln 
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Magistrates  Court  for  the  conviction,  said:  ‘The 
possession  and  use  of  carbofuran  is  illegal,  and  yet 
birds  of  prey  are  still  being  killed  by  this  poison. 
This  conviction  shows  it  is  still  in  circulation  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  kill  huge  numbers  of  birds 
of  prey.  A few  grains  of  the  poison  will  kill  a bird 
of  prey;  a jar  is  enough  to  kill  all  the  birds  of  prey 
in  a county.  With  yet  another  gamekeeper  con- 
victed of  poisoning  birds  of  prey,  it  is  time  for  this 
illegal  and  indiscriminate  practice  to  be  consigned 
to  the  pages  of  history.’ 

The  RSPB  believes  that  carbofuran  dosing  of 
carcases  is  widespread.  Pets  can  also  fall  victim  to 


the  indiscriminate  use  of  poison  baits;  since  2000 
the  RSPB  has  evidence  of  such  poisonings 
affecting  at  least  56  dogs  and  22  cats. 

Jeff  Knott  is  the  RSPB’s  species  policy  officer. 
Commenting  on  the  case,  he  said:  ‘Reporting  last 
year,  the  Environmental  Audit  Committee’s  review 
into  wildlife  crime  recognised  the  significance  of 
these  poisons  and  called  on  the  Government  to 
bring  in  simple  measures  to  further  limit  their  use.’ 

There  are  currently  240  pairs  of  Buzzards 
breeding  in  Lincolnshire,  but  the  species 
recolonised  the  county  as  recently  as  1997  after 
centuries  of  persecution. 


Natural  England/Environment  Agency  merger? 


The  first  Triennial  Review  of  Natural  England  and 
the  Environment  Agency  is  well  underway  as  part 
of  a rolling  programme  of  three-yearly  reviews  of 
all  Government  agencies.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  Environment,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs, 
the  review  aims  to  ‘ensure  that  we  have  sufficiently 
strong  and  resilient  delivery  bodies  to  meet  our 
environmental  ambitions.  It  will  also  be  used  to 
explore  innovative  options  for  improvements  in 
service  delivery  and  efficiency’.  Preliminary 
conclusions  will  be  published  in  the  spring  and 
the  review  documents  can  be  found  at 
www.defra.gov.uk/review-ea-ne/ 

The  review  comes  at  a time  when  the  UK  Gov- 
ernment is  seeking  to  ease  restrictions  on  building 
development  on  greenfield  sites  and,  indeed,  any 
perceived  brakes  on  economic  development.  Ben 
Stafford  of  the  Campaign  to  Protect  Rural 
England,  said:  ‘We  do  not  believe  that  amalga- 
mating the  Environment  Agency  and  Natural 
England  would  be  the  right  decision.  They  have 
important  distinct  functions,  and  there  is  a real 
danger  that  the  voice  of  Natural  England  as  an 
independent  voice  for  the  natural  environment, 


and  as  a champion  for  our  matchless  landscapes, 
could  be  muffled  within  a larger  single  body... 
The  outcome  of  this  review  will  determine  how,  as 
a country,  we  stand  up  for  our  best  landscapes, 
wider  countryside  and  the  wildlife  that  depends  on 
them.’ 

The  RSPB  has  drawn  up  five  tests  for  Defra  to 
ensure  that  the  review  results  in  the  best  deal  for 
threatened  wildlife.  Is  there  a body  whose  primary 
purpose  is  to  think,  speak  and  act  for  nature?  Can 
it  gather  and  use  the  most  up-to-date  information 
about  the  state  of  nature  to  inform  policy?  Does  it 
have  what  it  needs  to  do  its  job?  Can  it  work  with 
others  to  help  wildlife  recover  across  landscapes?  Is 
it  able  to  uphold  the  law?  RSPB  chief  executive 
Mike  Clarke  said:  ‘Natural  England  is  one  of  the 
most  important  defenders  of  our  wildlife.  It  is  crit- 
ically important  that  it  is  free  to  provide  impartial 
and  scientific  advice  on  matters  within  its 
expertise.  If  it  is  expected  to  factor  in  economic 
considerations  before  giving  ecological  advice, 
there  is  a serious  danger  that  this  will  lead  to  ill- 
informed  decisions  and  a failure  to  safeguard  our 
most  important  sites  for  wildlife.’ 


Seabird  bycatch  still  in  the  news 

In  late  December,  after  last  month’s  N&c  went  to 
press,  with  an  item  describing  how  the  European 
Commission  has  at  last  come  up  with  a plan  to 
reduce  seabird  bycatch  in  European  waters, 
another  sickening  example  of  the  problem  became 
apparent  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  Portland 
Bird  Observatory  highlighted  the  plight  of  Razor- 
bills Alca  torda  and  Common  Guillemots  Uria 
aalge  snared  by  nets  in  Freshwater  Bay,  Portland 
(vwvw.portlandbirdobs.org.uk/latest_dec2Q  1 2.htm). 


The  Obs  has  alerted  the  authorities  to  similar  inci- 
dents in  the  past  but  observe  that  ‘while  there  are 
guidelines  that  fishermen  are  asked  to  follow 
(setting  nets  late  in  the  day  and  bringing  them  in 
soon  after  dawn,  placing  distraction  markers  on 
the  nets,  etc.),  these  are  nothing  more  than  advice 
on  best  practice  and,  sadly,  are  widely  ignored’. 
Clearly,  a tougher  approach  is  needed. 


For  extended  versions  of  many  of  the  stories  featured  here, 
and  much  more,  visit  our  website  www.britishbirds.co.uk 
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BB  Grant  to  Farlmgton 
Ringing  Group 

A BB  Grant  of  £1,000  has  been  awarded  to  the  Far- 
lington  Ringing  Group  in  Hampshire  as  a contri- 
bution to  their  work  on  Greenshanks  Tringa 
nebularia.  Members  of  the  group  have  been 
ringing  Greenshanks  in  Chichester  Harbour  for 
more  than  a decade.  Resightings  of  colour-ringed 
birds  suggest  that  the  wintering  and  passage  popu- 
lations could  be  drawn  from  a wide  area, 
extending  from  Scotland  to  northern  Russia, 
although  only  one  colour-ringed  bird  (in  Scot- 
land) was  resighted  while  actually  breeding.  The 
Group  plans  to  fit  geolocators  to  20  individuals  in 
the  hope  of  retrapping  them,  and  discovering 
where  their  breeding  areas  are  and  also  more 
about  wintering  areas  outside  Britain.  The  latter 
are  likely  to  lie  farther  south  in  western  Europe  or 
Africa.  Because  many  Greenshanks  return  to  the 
same  stopover  and  wintering  sites  in  successive 
years  (many  have  been  recaught  in  Chichester 
Harbour),  there  is  a good  chance  of  retrapping  the 
tagged  birds  in  future  years  to  recover  the  data. 


Legendary  Fair  Islander 
dies  at  1 0 1 

Anyone  who  has  spent  any  time  in  Fair  Isle  will 
know  of,  and  has  probably  met,  Jimmy  Stout  of 
Midway,  who  died  in  early  January  a few  weeks 
short  of  his  102nd  birthday.  ‘Mires  Jimmy’  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  recording  system  on  Fair  Isle  in 
the  years  between  Eagle  Clarke’s  first  visits,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  bird  observatory  in  1948.  Jimmy, 
the  son  of  Fieldy  Stout,  was  an  uncommonly  good 
ornithologist,  both  with  the  gun  and  with  his 
glasses;  he  found  Britain’s  first  Pechora  Pipit 
Anthus  gustavi  in  September  1925,  the  only  Scot- 
tish Crested  Fark  Galerida  cristata  in  November 
1952  and  shot  Britain’s  first  Pallid  Harrier  Circus 
macrourus  in  May  1951. 

He  retained  his  interest  in  and  acute  knowledge 
of  birds  until  he  left  Fair  Isle  in  2009,  and  his 
renowned  hospitality  with  be  equally  fondly 
remembered  by  a great  many  people.  A full  obit- 
uary will  appear  in  the  Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory 
report  in  due  course. 


BB  Bird  Photograph  of  the 
Year  20 1 3 

FREE  to  enter,  the  37th  BB  Bird  Photograph  of  the 
Year  competition  is  on  the  lookout  for  the  best 
and/or  most  scientifically  interesting  photographs 
of  Western  Palearctic  birds  taken  during  2012.  Up 
to  three  images  may  be  submitted  and  full  details 
of  the  rules  and  how  to  submit  entries  are  available 
at  www.britishbirds.co.uk/about/bird-photograph- 
of-the-year 

The  closing  date  for  the  2013  competition  is 
1st  April  2013. 

The  competition’s  main  sponsor  in  2013  will 
again  be  Anglian  Water,  together  with  Collins, 
Christopher  Helm/Bloomsbury  and  the  Eric 
Hosking  Charitable  Trust.  The  winning  entries  will 
be  on  show  at  the  British  Birdwatching  Fair  in 
August,  where  the  awards  will  be  presented. 


New  County  Recorder 

North-east  Scotland:  Nick  Fittlewood,  The  James 
Hutton  Institute,  Craigiebuckler,  Aberdeen  AB15 
8QH;  e-mail  nesrecorder@yahoo.co.uk 


55.  To  continue  this  column’s  theme  of  dead 
seabirds,  this  photo  came  to  light  as  we  were 
about  to  go  to  press.  Found  on  the  tideline 
at  Mawbray  Bank  in  Cumbria  by  Peter  Scott 
on  6th  January,  this  White-tailed  Tropicbird 
Phaethon  lepturus  is  a potential  first  for  Britain 
that  surely  few  people  were  backing  as  the 
next  addition  to  the  national  list. 
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The  Historical  Ornithology  of  Shropshire 


Shropshire  is  the  first  UK  county  to  have  its  histor- 
ical ornithology  digitised  and  made  freely  available 
as  a website,  which  is  sure  to  be  an  invaluable 
resource  for  anyone  researching  the  history  of  birds 
in  the  county.  The  5,000  or  so  original  pages 
include  everything  known  to  have  been  published 
relating  to  the  birds  of  the  county,  stretching  back 
to  1802. 

The  resource  includes  all  the  ornithological 
work  of  the  early  Caradoc  and  Severn  Valley  Field 
Club  Proceedings  and  Transactions,  from  1892  to 
1960,  and  its  successor,  the  Shropshire  Ornithological 
Society,  from  1956  up  to  the  last  published  annual 
bird  report,  together  with  the  work  of  key  nine- 
teenth-century ornithologists  (including  Thomas 
Eyton,  John  Rocke,  G.  H.  Paddock,  Henry  Shaw  and 
William  Beckwith),  Shropshire  references  in  BB 
from  1907  to  2007,  and  links  to  the  known  relevant 
museum  collections,  notably  in  Birmingham. 

The  material  is  arranged  chronologically,  is 


easy  to  search  and  the  original  pages  appear 
quickly  and  can  be  copied  or  printed  immediately. 
The  site  is  largely  intuitive  and  very  easy  to  use  and 
a species  index,  with  scientific  and  alternative 
common  names,  makes  searching  for  species  fast 
and  efficient. 

The  authors  are  the  Tucker  brothers,  John  the 
ongoing  researcher,  Peter  responsible  for  the 
website’s  design  and  maintenance,  and  it  has  taken 
them  two  years  to  this  point.  The  nature  of  the 
beast  is  such  that  it  is  never  quite  complete  but  it  is 
kept  up  to  date  as  new  material  is  published  and 
comes  to  light.  John  said:  ‘Throughout  three 
decades  working  in  nature  conservation  in  the 
county  I felt  that  I needed  access  to  this  material, 
and  when  I retired  I decided  to  put  it  together. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  internet  and  Peter’s  tireless 
help,  it  exists  and  is  available  to  everyone.  Perhaps 
other  counties  will  follow  suit?’  Visit  the  website  at 
www.lanius.org.uk/sos 


Northern  raptors 

The  third  Northern  England  Raptor  Forum  Annual 
Review,  that  for  2011,  is  now  available  and  pro- 
vides a species-by-species  account  of  the  fortunes 
of  16  species  of  raptor,  six  owls  and  Common 
Raven  Corvus  corax  with  comparative  data  across 
the  years  2009-11.  Packed  with  useful  statistics 
and  information  of  particular  value  for  species 
conservation,  the  report  is  available  from  Mrs  A.  J. 
Smith,  522  Warrington  Road,  Abram,  Wigan  WN2 
5XX  for  £1 1.40  inch  postage. 

The  Scottish  Raptor  Monitoring  Scheme  has 


been  operating  since  2003  and  has  produced 
annual  reports  for  the  years  2003-10.  The  2011 
and  2012  reports  should  both  be  available  by 
March  2013.  Printed  copies  of  these  new  reports, 
and  some  back  copies,  are  available  from  Brian 
Etheridge,  RSPB,  Etive  House,  Beechwood  Park, 
Inverness  IV2  3BW.  All  the  published  reports  are 
also  downloadable  from  www.scottishraptor 
groups.org/srmscheme.php 

(Contributed  by  Mark  H oiling) 


In  praise  of...  the  BTO 

This  new  section  is  a shameless  steal  from  the  edi- 
torial page  of  The  Guardian.  Every  month  N&c 
will  highlight  someone  or  something  that  deserves 
a pat  on  the  back. 

Our  first  nominee  is  gearing  up  for  a very  big 
year  in  2013,  with  the  publication  of  the  eagerly 
awaited  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1 following  five  years  of 
fieldwork.  It  comes  on  the  80th  anniversary  of  the 
BTO’s  establishment  in  1933  and  is  the  fourth 
major  atlas  project  in  just  over  40  years  (fifth  if 
you  include  the  Migration  Atlas). 

The  BTO  (together  with  Birdwatch  Ireland  and 
the  SOC)  mobilised  nearly  20,000  volunteers  for 
the  Atlas  fieldwork  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  is 
no  better  example  of  ‘citizen  science’.  And  those 


citizen  scientists  are  pressed  into  service  with  new 
surveys  every  year.  No  doubt  many  readers  are 
presently  surveying  winter  thrushes  in  the  coun- 
tryside and  Blackcaps  Sylvia  atricapilla  in  their 
gardens.  And,  of  course,  we  can  all  upload  our 
sightings  of  Britain’s  birds  in  real  time  through 
BirdTrack. 

The  BTO  is  also  ‘looking  out  for  birds’  well 
beyond  our  shores.  Tracking  satellite-tagged 
Cuckoos  Cueulus  canorus  to  Africa  has  yielded  very 
valuable  information  about  the  migration  strate- 
gies and  wintering  areas  of  one  of  our  iconic 
summer  visitors  whose  population  is  plummeting 
like  so  many  other  trans-Saharan  migrants. 

Happy  80th  birthday  BTO. 
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Population  estimates  of 
birds  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom 

Andy  Musgrove,  Nicholas  Aebischer,  Mark  Eaton, 
Richard  Hearn,  Stuart  Newson,  David  Noble, 

Matt  Parsons,  Kate  Risely  and  David  Stroud 


Abstract  Population  estimates  of  birds  have  a wide  range  of  practical 
conservation  uses,  as  well  as  being  of  enduring  interest  to  man/  birdwatchers. 
Following  previous  reports  by  the  Avian  Population  Estimates  Panel,  in  1997  and 
2006,  we  present  the  third  collation  of  population  estimates  of  birds  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  now  thought  to  be  about  84  million 
breeding  pairs  of  birds  in  the  UK. The  ten  commonest  species  contribute  57%  of 
this  total,  with  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  alone  providing  one  in  ten  of  our 
breeding  birds.  In  all,  23  species  exceed  one  million  breeding  pairs.  The  individual 
population  estimates  come  from  a wide  variety  of  sources,  many  from 
extrapolation  of  previous  estimates  by  recognised  trend  measures,  others  from 
new  surveys  and  novel  analytical  approaches  developed  since  the  last  report. 
Despite  the  exceptional  level  of  detail  available  for  some  species,  many  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  remain.  Recommendations  are  made  to  allow  a continuing 
improvement  in  our  understanding  of  the  numbers  of  birds  in  GB  and  the  UK. 
There  are  many  opportunities  for  volunteer  and  amateur  birdwatchers  to  make  a 
significant  contribution. 
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Population  estimates  of  birds  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom 


How  many  birds  are  there  in  a popula- 
tion? Sometimes  the  most  straight- 
forward of  questions  can  be  the  most 
difficult  to  answer.  For  most  species,  it  is 
impossible  to  count  every  individual  and  so 
bird  numbers  are  estimated  from  sample 
counts,  using  a variety  of  statistical  tech- 
niques and  assumptions  about  behaviour  and 
detectability.  Yet  bird  numbers  are  inherently 
dynamic,  fluctuating  within  and  between 
years  as  a result  of  reproduction,  mortality, 
immigration  and  emigration  (Newton  1998). 
Consequently,  the  emphasis  of  much  popula- 
tion-based research  involves  generating  and 
understanding  population  trends , rather  than 
total  numbers.  Nonetheless,  the  absolute  size 
of  an  animal  population  is  still  important  in 
conservation  terms,  in  particular  for  the 
rarest  species,  which  may  be  under  threat  of 
extinction  (Mace  1994). 

The  UK  statutory  conservation  agencies 
and  relevant  non-governmental  organisa- 
tions have  previously  collaborated  through 
the  Avian  Population  Estimates  Panel  (APEP) 
to  collate  the  best  estimates  of  the  size  of 
breeding  and  non-breeding  bird  populations. 
Both  previous  reports  were  published  in  BBy 
in  1997  (Stone  et  al  1997,  APEP  1)  and  2006 


(Baker  et  al.  2006,  APEP  2).  Their  purpose 
was  to  present  a consensus  view  on  the  most 
appropriate  estimates  for  a range  of  conser- 
vation applications.  In  2002,  the  Joint  Nature 
Conservation  Committee  (JNCC)  acknowl- 
edged the  value  to  conservation  agencies  of  a 
single,  quality-assured  source  of  population 
estimates  for  statutory  conservation  purposes 
and  endorsed  the  APEP  process  (Stroud  et  al. 
2002). 

The  significance  of  the  APEP’s  work  has 
increased  with  recent  developments  in  Euro- 
pean bird  conservation  policy.  Article  12  of 
the  European  Unions  (EU)  Directive  on  the 
conservation  of  wild  birds  (2009/147/EC) 
requires  Member  States  to  submit  a triennial 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the  Direc- 
tive. Previous  such  reports  (e.g.  Defra  2007) 
focused  on  processes,  with  little  or  no  assess- 
ment of  the  efficacy  of  Directive  implemen- 
tation. Elowever,  a new  reporting  format  has 
now  been  agreed,  which  moves  Article  12 
reporting  to  a six-year  cycle  and  focuses  on 
assessment  of  species  status  (population 
sizes,  trends  and  distributions,  and  changes 
in  these  parameters  over  time).  The  first  such 
reporting  cycle  is  being  undertaken  jointly 
with  BirdLife  International,  and  thus  will 


56.  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla,  Mull,  Argyll,  September  20 1 2. This  spectacular  raptor, 
successfully  reintroduced  to  Scotland  in  the  late  twentieth  century,  is  well  monitored  by  the  RBBP 
and  we  have  a very  good  estimate  of  its  current  population. 
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Musgrove  et  al. 


contribute  to  a wider  assessment  of  the  status 
of  birds  in  Europe  (and  the  third  edition  of 
Birds  in  Europe ; see  BirdLife  International 
2004).  To  encourage  national  joint  assess- 
ments between  Member  State  authorities  and 
the  respective  BirdLife  partners,  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  has  promoted  the  APEP  as 
a model  of  good  working. 

This,  the  third  APEP  report,  presents  the 
most  recent  population  estimates  for  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
These,  together  with  other  data  and  informa- 
tion, will  support  the  UK’s  Article  12  report 
to  the  EU  due  for  submission  in  December 
2013.  However,  we  hope  that  the  estimates 
are  also  interesting  and  informative  for  a 
much  wider  range  of  users. 

Scope 

Species,  subspecies  and  biogeographic 
populations 

All  species  in  Categories  A and  C of  the 
British  List  were  considered  but  other  non- 
native species  were  excluded.  Population  esti- 
mates were  principally  sought  at  species  level 
but  for  some  species  it  was  possible  to  give 
separate  estimates  of  different  subspecies. 
This  was  of  particular  interest  for  subspecies 
with  a distinct  legal  status  and/or  those  con- 


sidered endemic  to  parts  of  the  UK.  However, 
because  of  a lack  of  knowledge  of  distribu- 
tion, it  was  not  possible  to  give  estimates  for 
three  currently  recognised  endemic  sub- 
species: Meadow  Pipit  Anthus  pratensis  whist- 
leri , Linnet  Carduelis  cannabina  autochthona 
and  Yellowhammer  Emberiza  citrinella  caligi- 
nosa  (and  estimates  for  some  other  sub- 
species are  similarly  problematic).  For  some 
waterbirds,  it  is  common  practice  to  treat 
clearly  delineated  biogeographic  populations 
separately,  and  we  follow  Musgrove  et  al. 
(2011)  in  this  regard. 

Geographic  area 

As  far  as  possible,  separate  estimates  have 
been  produced  for  Great  Britain  (GB)  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (UK).  All  estimates  exclude 
the  Channel  Islands.  The  Isle  of  Man  (IoM)  is 
not  part  of  GB  or  the  UK,  but  its  exclusion 
from  most  population  estimates  is  generally 
not  straightforward  and  most  estimates  are 
actually  for  GB+IoM  and  UK+IoM.  For  most 
species,  this  makes  very  little  difference  to  the 
estimates,  especially  following  rounding. 
However,  for  five  species  (Hen  Harrier  Circus 
cyaneus , Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus , 
Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula , Herring 
Gull  Larus  argentatus  and  Red-billed  Chough 


57.  Little  Gull  Hydrocoloeus  minutus,  Lancashire  & N Merseyside,  April  2012.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  groups,  in  terms  of  estimating  national  population  size,  is  that  of  non-breeding  seabirds. 
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58o  Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba,  Northumberland,  February  2010.  In  many  parts  of  the  UK,  this  is  the  most 
frequently  encountered  owl,  hunting  in  daylight  in  a variety  of  open  habitats;  and  yet,  in  terms  of 
estimating  population  size,  it  is  surprisingly  poorly  known. 


Pyrrho  corax  pyrrho  corax)  the  Isle  of  Man  con- 
tributes a significant  and  calculable  propor- 
tion of  the  GB/UK  total;  for  these,  separate 
IoM  estimates  are  presented  (together  with 
strict  GB  and  UK  estimates).  Estimates  mostly 
exclude  offshore  areas  out  of  sight  of  land, 
although  this  definition  may  be  stretched  by 
aerial  survey  data  incorporated  into  Common 
Scoter  Melanitta  nigra  and  Red-throated 
Diver  Gavia  stellata  estimates. 

Seasons 

Breeding-season  estimates  are  presented  for 
all  species  with  at  least  one  case  of  proven 
breeding  from  2006  onwards.  Appendix  3 
covers  those  other  species  where  there  was  a 
lower  level  of  breeding  evidence,  plus  a 
number  of  historical  breeding  species  that 
exhibited  no  breeding  evidence,  over  the 
same  period. 

It  was  harder  to  define  those  species  for 
which  non-breeding  estimates  should  be  pre- 
sented. The  precise  definition  of  the  non- 
breeding season  varies  according  to  species 
and  estimation  technique  (as  set  out  in  this 
paper  and  in  those  referenced)  and  this 
should  be  taken  into  account.  In  general, 
non-breeding  estimates  were  omitted  for 
largely  resident  species,  except  for  waterbirds 


where  statutory  site  protection  and  reporting 
is  based  around  non-breeding  estimates.  In 
some  cases  (such  as  Blackbird  Turdus  merula 
and  Common  Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs ), 
common  residents  are  supplemented  by 
large-scale  autumn  arrivals,  but  estimates  of 
non-breeding  numbers  have  not  been 
attempted  for  these  species  owing  to  a lack  of 
suitable  data  sources.  However,  estimates 
have  been  produced  for  species  that  are  sub- 
stantially more  numerous  outside  the 
breeding  season.  These  include  scarce  win- 
tering species  (such  as  Great  Grey  Shrike 
Lanius  excubitor ) but  not  scarce  passage 
migrants  (such  as  Barred  Warbler  Sylvia 
nisoria ).  Rare  migrants  and  vagrants  (species 
covered  by  BBRC)  were  excluded  unless  there 
were  recent  breeding  records. 

Estimating  non-breeding  numbers  of 
seabirds  is  particularly  difficult,  both  in  terms 
of  monitoring  species  away  from  breeding 
colonies  and  in  terms  of  the  passage  of  many 
species  through  UK  waters.  In  most  cases, 
such  estimates  have  been  omitted.  Estimates 
of  passage  numbers  of  other  species  are  also 
excluded,  with  the  exception  of  the  globally 
threatened  Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
paludicola,  which  occurs  here  only  at  this 
point  in  its  life-cycle. 
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Timescale 

The  aim  has  been  to  collate  the  most  recently 
published  estimates.  However,  many  of  the 
estimates  presented  here  are  based  on  novel 
analyses  that  extrapolate  from  previously 
published  estimates.  In  these  cases,  breeding- 
season  estimates  have  been  extrapolated 
mostly  to  2009  (as  described  below). 

Methods 

For  every  combination  of  species,  geograph- 
ical area  and  season,  details  of  the  most 
recent  published  estimate  were  identified.  In 
addition,  for  older  estimates  (2004  or  earlier) 
the  possibility  of  extrapolating  those  esti- 
mates forward  in  time  was  investigated,  as 
described  below.  In  some  cases,  more  than 
one  estimate  was  available  for  a given 
species/region/season  combination,  when  a 
collective  decision  was  made  on  the  most 
appropriate  one  to  use. 

Many  of  the  estimates  in  APEP  1 and 
APEP  2 were  derived  from  three  national  bird 
atlases  - the  1968-72  Breeding  Atlas  (Shar- 
rock  1976),  1981-84  Winter  Atlas  (Lack  1986) 
and  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas  (Gibbons  et  al. 
1993).  Data  from  Bird  Atlas  2007-11  (Balmer 
et  al.  in  prep.)  were  mostly  not  available  for 


APEP  3,  although  this  will  be  a key  source  of 
information  for  APEP  4.  However,  prelimi- 
nary data  from  the  new  atlas  was  helpful  in 
some  instances,  particularly  where  discrepan- 
cies arose  between  multiple  estimates  derived 
by  different  methods. 

I.  Common  breeding  species: 
extrapolation  from  the  1988-91 
Breeding  Atlas 

For  many  common  species,  APEP  1 simply 
presented  estimates  published  in  the  1988-91 
Breeding  Atlas.  In  APEP  2,  these  estimates 
were  extrapolated  forwards  according  to  the 
most  appropriate  trend  information  avail- 
able, generally  the  Common  Birds  Census 
(CBC)  or  Breeding  Bird  Survey  (BBS)  trends 
from  the  time.  For  APEP  3,  estimates  for 
many  common  species  were  generated  by  an 
equivalent  procedure,  but  close  attention  was 
paid  to  both  the  means  of  derivation  of  the 
original  estimate  and  which  trend  measure  to 
use  for  extrapolation. 

Original  estimates 

Breeding  population  estimates  were  pre- 
sented for  all  species  in  the  1988-91  Breeding 
Atlas  but  a variety  of  methods  were  used.  For 


59.  Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius  arquata,  Norfolk,  February  20 10. The  populations  of  several  waders, 
in  particular  the  Curlew,  are  a cause  for  concern  in  their  upland  breeding  habitats. They  are  better 
known,  and  monitored,  on  the  wintering  grounds. 
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many  of  the  most  numerous  species,  esti- 
mates were  based  on  density  measures  from 
1982  CBC  data,  with  an  adjustment  to  allow 
for  the  non-random  distribution  of  CBC 
plots  with  respect  to  habitat  and  geography. 
Other  estimates  made  more  direct  use  of 
counts  undertaken  during  timed  tetrad  visits 
during  fieldwork  for  the  1988-91  Breeding 
Atlas.  In  some  cases,  an  estimate  was  derived 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  occupied  10- 
km  squares  by  an  informed  guess  of  the 
species’  density  in  an  ‘average’  square.  Finally, 
for  Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula , Eurasian 
Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  and  Wood 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix , previously 
published  estimates  were  considered  the  best 
estimates  and  were  simply  repeated. 

For  APEP  3,  we  considered  the  reliability 
of  these  different  methods  carefully,  particu- 
larly if  they  were  to  be  considered  alongside 
alternative  methods.  For  example,  estimates 
of  common  species  based  on  CBC  densities 
were  generally  judged  to  be  more  reliable 
than  those  based  on  an  informed  guess  of 
average  numbers  of  pairs  per  square.  Wher- 
ever possible,  the  original  (unrounded)  esti- 
mates underlying  the  figures  given  in  the 
1988-91  Breeding  Atlas  were  used. 

Trend  measures  for  extrapolating  through 
time 

Ideally,  the  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas  estimates 
would  be  extrapolated  forward  to  the  present 
day  using  trends  produced  by  BBS  (Risely  et 
al.  2012),  but  unfortunately  the  BBS  did  not 
start  until  1994.  For  many  species,  the 
resultant  gap  could  be  bridged  by  using  joint 
trends  based  on  a combination  of  BBS  and 
CBC,  which  ran  from  1962  to  2000.  (The  two 
schemes  were  operated  in  parallel  from  1994 
to  2000;  see  Freeman  et  al.  2007b.)  For  most 
species  there  was  a good  level  of  agreement 
between  the  two  surveys  for  areas  well 
covered  by  the  CBC  (broadly,  England)  and 
thus  a ‘CBC/BBS  England  joint  trend’  can  be 
generated  from  1962  to  the  present.  For 
about  half  the  species  covered  by  both 
surveys,  it  was  judged  that  CBC  trends  were  a 
sufficient  measure  of  the  UK  as  a whole  that 
a long-term  ‘CBC/BBS  UK  joint  trend’  could 
also  be  constructed. 

Where  a robust  CBC/BBS  UK  joint  trend 
exists,  this  (or  rather,  a smoothed  line  fitted 


through  it)  was  used  to  extrapolate  to  the 
year  2009,  typically  starting  from  the  1988-91 
Breeding  Atlas  estimates.  Where  that  UK  joint 
trend  is  not  robust,  the  options  were  to  use  a 
smoothed  CBC/BBS  England  joint  trend  (in 
a similar  manner)  or  the  smoothed  BBS-only 
trend  (which  is  available  only  from  1995).  In 
general,  the  smoothed  CBC/BBS  England 
joint  trend  was  used  unless  the  majority  of 
the  population  was  not  in  England  or  there 
were  known  to  be  highly  divergent  trends 
between  England  and  the  rest  of  the  UK. 

For  a small  number  of  species  favouring 
linear  waterways,  such  as  the  Common  King- 
fisher Alcedo  atthis , prior  estimates  were 
extrapolated  using  the  smoothed  UK  joint 
trend  calculated  from  the  Waterways  Bird 
Survey  (WBS,  running  from  1974  to  2007) 
combined  with  the  Waterways  Breeding  Bird 
Survey  (WBBS,  running  from  1998 
onwards).  For  Red  Grouse,  the  estimate  from 
the  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas  was  extrapolated 
to  1995  by  means  of  the  National  Gamebag 
Census  trend  (provided  by  the  Game  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Trust  and  recalibrated 
to  density  as  per  APEP  2),  and  then  from 
1995  to  2009  by  the  BBS  trend.  For  three 
species  - Eurasian  Teal  Anas  crecca,  Red- 
breasted Merganser  Mergus  senator  and  Rock 
Pipit  Anthus  petrosus  - no  suitable  trend  was 
identified  to  extrapolate  the  estimate  given  in 
the  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas. 

Extrapolation  of  estimates  from  GB  to  UK 
For  most  species  in  the  1988-91  Breeding 
Atlas,  separate  estimates  were  given  for  GB 
and  Ireland.  For  many  conservation  and 
other  purposes,  however,  an  estimate  for  the 
UK  (i.e.  GB  plus  Northern  Ireland)  is 
required.  APEP  1 presented  UK  estimates 
derived  from  the  original  1988-91  Breeding 
Atlas  dataset;  population  estimates  for 
Northern  Ireland  were  calculated  by  multi- 
plying the  estimates  for  Ireland  by  the  pro- 
portion of  a species’  population  (calculated 
from  the  abundance  measures,  relative  or 
absolute,  from  each  10-km  square)  that 
occurred  in  Northern  Ireland.  APEP  2 used 
the  ratio  of  GB:UK  estimates  in  APEP  1 to 
extrapolate  newly  generated  GB  estimates  to 
UK  totals. 

For  various  reasons  (including  some 
major  population  changes  in  Ireland  in  the 
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intervening  years),  it  was  felt  that  extrapola- 
tion of  estimates  from  GB  to  UK  was  an  area 
where  it  was  reasonable  to  use  raw  data  from 
Bird  Atlas  2007-11.  The  extrapolation  used 
was  a combination  of  two  factors.  First,  the 
ratio  of  the  numbers  of  10-km  squares  with 
possible,  probable  or  confirmed  breeding  evi- 
dence in  GB  and  UK  was  calculated.  Second, 
a measure  of  average  density  in  both  GB  and 
Ireland  was  derived  by  comparing  the  results 
of  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1 timed  tetrad  visits  (first 
hour  only,  and  adjusted  to  account  for  dif- 
fering levels  of  coverage  in  different  areas). 

2.  Distance  sampling 

For  many  common  species,  in  addition  to  the 
trend-based  extrapolations  described  above, 
an  alternative  set  of  population  estimates  was 
available  following  the  method  described  in 
Newson  et  al.  (2008).  (The  estimates  for  2006 
published  by  Newson  et  al.  were  extrapolated 
forwards  to  2009  using  the  BBS  smoothed 
trend.)  This  method  is  based  entirely  on  BBS 
data  and  the  fact  that  observations  are 
assigned  to  multiple  distance  bands  from  the 
survey  transect.  Statistical  analyses  can  infer 
the  proportion  of  birds  missed  by  observers, 
and  thus  how  many  birds  in  total  were 
present  in  the  area  surveyed.  From  this,  an 


estimate  of  the  total  number  of  birds  in 
GB/UK  can  be  generated  and  (as  a first 
approximation)  this  can  be  halved  to  give  the 
number  of  breeding  pairs.  This  method  also 
allows  95%  confidence  limits  to  be  presented. 

This  approach  is  statistically  sound  but  is 
likely  to  work  better  for  some  species  than  for 
others,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
species.  For  example,  for  many  species  the 
detection  of  males  (by  song)  is  much  more 
likely  than  detection  of  females,  and  thus  the 
method  underestimates  the  true  number  of 
pairs  present.  Ideally,  the  estimated  number 
of  birds  would  be  divided  by  a factor  that 
better  represented  the  relative  detectability  of 
each  sex  (rather  than  simply  dividing 
by  two).  In  some  cases,  for  example 
Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia , 
almost  all  the  birds  detected  during  BBS 
visits  are  singing  males,  and  thus  the  esti- 
mated number  of  birds  would  be  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  estimated  number  of 
pairs.  For  most  other  species,  the  division 
factor  will  he  somewhere  between  one  and 
two. 

Distance  sampling  also  makes  the 
assumption  that  all  birds  on  the  transect  line 
would  be  detected,  and  that  only  distance 
affects  the  chance  of  detection.  In  reality, 


60.  Common  Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna , Martin  Mere,  Lancashire,  March  2008.  Numbers  of  breeding 
ducks  are  often  poorly  known,  and  this  is  a priority  area  for  future  surveys,  both  local  and  national. 
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detection  is  affected  by  other  factors,  particu- 
larly habitat.  Furthermore,  since  this  method 
estimates  numbers  of  birds,  not  breeding 
pairs,  it  will  overestimate  the  number  of  pairs 
for  species  where  there  is  a substantial  non- 
breeding component  to  the  population.  For 
example,  most  Common  Buzzards  Buteo 
buteo  do  not  breed  until  their  third  year,  and 
so  the  number  of  breeding  pairs  would  be 
lower  than  suggested  by  this  method.  Finally, 
although  BBS  squares  are  a stratified  random 
sample,  and  so  produce  a robust  measure  of 
change,  the  transects  are  by  default  likely  to 
follow  linear  features  such  as  roads,  paths, 
hedges  and  waterways.  Thus,  for  example,  an 
observer  is  more  likely  to  detect  a Moorhen 
Gallinula  chloropus  than  a Red-legged  Par- 
tridge Alectoris  rufa. 

The  panel  considered  the  estimates  pro- 
duced by  distance  sampling  alongside  those 
produced  by  other  methods  on  a case-by- 
case basis.  It  was  felt  that  the  approach  was 
likely  to  produce  more  accurate  estimates  for 
some  species,  but  was  less  good  for  others.  In 
particular,  distance  sampling  was  felt  useful 
for  upland  and  urban  birds,  but  less  useful  in 
cases  where  there  was  a large  and  uncertain 
difference  in  detectability  between  the  sexes, 
or  where  there  was  a substantial  non- 
breeding component.  If  there  was  no  clear 
evidence  as  to  which  of  two  estimates  was 
likely  to  be  more  accurate,  the  earlier 
approach  (i.e.  extrapolating  prior  estimates 
by  CBC/BBS  trends)  was  retained. 

3.  Rare  breeding  birds 

For  the  rarest  breeding  birds,  including  non- 
native species,  data  from  the  Rare  Breeding 
Birds  Panel  (RBBP)  were  used  (e.g.  Flolling  et 
al.  2012).  In  most  cases,  to  account  for  popu- 
lation changes  and  variation  in  reporting  and 
detection  of  these  species,  means  were  calcu- 
lated over  the  five-year  period  2006-10.  For 
Lady  Amherst’s  Chrysolophus  amherstiae  and 
Golden  Pheasants  C.  pictus,  RBBP  data  were 
supplemented  by  information  from  relevant 
county  bird  reports.  More  recent  data  were 
available  for  some  species  but  these  were  gen- 
erally incomplete,  so  are  not  included  here. 
Two  exceptions  to  that  involve  Eurasian 
Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris  (for  which  the  data 
were  sufficiently  complete  that  mean  values 
based  on  2007-1 1 are  given)  and  Great  White 


Egret  Ardea  alba  (confirmed  nesting  for  the 
first  time  in  2012). 

For  most  species,  a range  is  presented, 
where  the  minimum  is  the  mean  number  of 
confirmed  pairs  and  the  maximum  is  the 
mean  number  of  possible,  probable  and  con- 
firmed pairs.  If  these  two  figures  are  the 
same,  a single  figure  is  given.  Elybrid  pairs  are 
not  included.  Where  the  mean  maximum 
would  round  down  to  zero,  a range  of  0-1 
pairs  is  shown.  For  seven  species  - Common 
Quail  Coturnix  coturnix , Eurasian  Bittern, 
Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus , Corn  Crake  Crex 
crex,  Firecrest  Regains  ignicapilla , Bearded  Tit 
Panurus  biarmicus  and  Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia 
cetti  - where  breeding  is  relatively  difficult  to 
prove,  just  the  mean  number  of  reported  ter- 
ritories is  given.  A single  figure  of  mean  con- 
firmed pairs  is  also  given  for  three 
well-monitored  species:  Stone-curlew 
Burkinas  oedicnemus,  Avocet  Recarvirostra 
avosetta  and  Roseate  Tern  Sterna  doagallii. 
For  Common  Goldeneye  Bucephala  clangula, 
a mean  of  estimated  egg-laying  females  is 
presented.  For  Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus  there  is 
known  to  be  significant  under-reporting  to 
the  RBBP  as  the  species  becomes  more  wide- 
spread and  abundant,  so  the  RBBP’s  esti- 
mates (rather  than  the  reported  figures)  are 
used  here.  Data  for  the  Osprey  Pandion  hali- 
aetas  are  similarly  incomplete,  and  the  RBBP 
estimate  of  200-250  pairs  in  2010  is  used 
here. 

4.  Breeding  seabirds 

In  APEP  2,  estimates  of  breeding  seabirds 
were  based  on  Seabird  2000 , a national  census 
carried  out  between  1998  and  2002  (Mitchell 
et  al.  2004),  except  for  Northern  Gannet 
Moras  bassanus  (all  colonies  were  surveyed  in 
2003-04;  Wanless  et  al  2005).  Extrapolating 
Seabird  2000  estimates  forward  to  the  present 
was  considered,  but  it  was  felt  that  there  was 
insufficient  knowledge  of  how  representative 
the  trends  generated  by  the  Seabird 
Monitoring  Programme  are  (http://jncc. 
defra.gov.uk/page-1550).  For  most  seabirds, 
the  APEP  2 figures  are  thus  repeated  here, 
although  with  an  assessment  of  whether 
these  should  now  be  considered  too  high  or 
too  low.  The  exceptions  are  Roseate  Tern  and 
Mediterranean  Gull  Laras  melanocephalus , 
for  which  RBBP  data  are  used. 
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5.  Miscellaneous  breeding  estimates 

For  a wide  range  of  species,  breeding  esti- 
mates have  been  sourced  from  the  literature, 
including  novel  surveys  or  analyses  of 
existing  data.  In  some  cases,  older  published 
estimates  have  been  extrapolated  forward  to 
2009  as  described  above  for  estimates  from 
the  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas.  For  other  species, 
however,  no  suitable  trend  could  be  found 
for  the  purposes  of  extrapolation.  For  the 
Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea , estimates  of  the 
breeding  population  are  derived  annually 
from  the  Heronries  Census  and  were  pro- 
vided by  the  BTO.  For  five  species  of  wildfowl 
- Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser , Canada  Goose 
Branta  canadensis , Barnacle  Goose  B.  leu- 
copsis , Egyptian  Goose  Alopochen  aegyptiaca 
and  Mandarin  Duck  Aix  galericulata  - 
breeding  population  estimates  were  simply 
derived  by  dividing  the  winter  estimate  by  a 
standard  value  of  three  (Meininger  et  al. 
1995).  For  some  other  species,  novel  analyses 
or  compilations  were  undertaken  for  APEP  3; 
these  are  detailed  in  footnotes  to  Appendix  1 
and  involve  breeding  estimates  for  Common 
Eider  Somateria  mollissima  and  Tawny  Strix 
aluco , Long-eared  Asio  otus  and  Short-eared 
Owls  A.  flammeus. 


6.  Wintering  waterbirds 

Estimates  of  wintering  waterbirds  were  taken 
from  Musgrove  et  al.  (2011).  These  estimates 
were  based  on  a variety  of  data  sources, 
mainly  the  Wetland  Bird  Survey  (WeBS), 
Goose  8c  Swan  Monitoring  Programme 
(GSMP),  Non-estuarine  Coastal  Waterbird 
Survey  (NEWS),  Winter  Gull  Roost  Survey 
(WinGS)  and  a variety  of  other  sources, 
including  compilations  of  county  bird 
reports.  The  majority  of  these  estimates 
relate  to  the  period  2004/05-2008/09.  The 
estimates  published  in  Musgrove  et  al.  (2011) 
were  for  GB  only;  the  UK  estimates  presented 
here  were  produced  by  entirely  equivalent 
means. 

7.  Estimates  of  scarce  winter  visitors 
based  on  BirdTrack/BirdGuides  data 

APEP  1 presented  winter  estimates  for 
Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus,  Great 
Grey  Shrike,  Shore  Lark  Eremophila  alpestris , 
Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus , Water  Pipit 
Anthus  spinoletta  and  Lapland  Bunting  Cal- 
carius  lappotiicns.  The  first  two  were  omitted 
in  APEP  2,  but  the  remainder  were  included, 
using  estimates  dating  back  to  the  1981-84 
Winter  Atlas.  A number  of  other  scarce,  non- 


6 1 . Rock  Pipit  Anthus  petrosus,  Cornwall,  September  20 1 I . In  population  terms  this  is  an  especially 
poorly  known  species,  and  one  for  which  local,  amateur  studies  could  potentially  provide  significant 
new  information. 
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breeding  species,  for  which  no  previous  esti- 
mates have  ever  been  published,  also  winter 
annually  in  small  numbers.  For  APEP  3,  a 
new  approach  for  scarce  wintering  species 
was  developed.  All  records  were  extracted 
from  the  BTO/RSPB/BWI/SOC/WOS  Bird- 
Track  database,  which  for  species  in  question 
also  included  all  records  from  the  BirdGuides 
database.  Since  not  all  these  records  are  vali- 
dated, an  initial  sense  check  was  undertaken, 
particularly  on  higher  counts,  and  a few 
clearly  erroneous  records  were  removed. 

These  records  were  then  summarised  by 
establishing  the  peak  count  per  10- km  square 
per  month/year;  these  counts  were  then 
summed  to  give  GB/UK  totals  per 
month/year.  Peak  monthly  totals  per  winter 
were  derived,  and  the  mean  of  these  peaks 
calculated  over  the  five  winters  2006/07  to 
2010/11.  Records  were  restricted  to  the  mid- 
winter period  of  December  to  March  for 
Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus  inor- 
natus  since  the  autumn-passage  figures  are 
much  higher;  a similar  approach  was  consid- 
ered for  both  Great  Grey  Shrike  and  Lapland 
Bunting,  but  not  implemented  because  the 
discrepancy  between  autumn  and  winter  was 
less  (although  still  marked).  Note  that  the 
‘winter’  estimate  for  White-billed  Diver 
Gavia  adamsii  is  perhaps  better  considered  a 
minimum  measure  of  spring  passage. 

This  approach  makes  a number  of  broad 
assumptions,  chiefly  that  in  any  given  month 
birds  observed  within  a 10-km  square  relate 
to  the  same  mobile  individuals,  whereas 
those  in  adjacent  squares  are  considered  dif- 
ferent individuals.  This  is  a necessary  com- 
promise between  avoiding  double-counting 
of  noteworthy  species  as  they  move  locally, 
while  wanting  to  maximise  the  ability  to 
account  for  birds  found  in  less  regularly 
visited  areas.  The  assumptions  will  be  vari- 
ably successful  for  different  species  and 
further  refinements  are  doubtless  possible. 

8.  Estimates  from  the  / 981-84 
Winter  Atlas 

As  mentioned  above,  winter  estimates  were 
not  generated  for  most  landbirds,  particu- 
larly residents.  However,  estimates  of  winter 
numbers  of  Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris , Redwing 
T.  iliacus , Brambling  Fringilla  montifringilla 
and  Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis  were 


retained  from  APEP  2.  These  were  derived 
from  the  1981-84  Winter  Adas-,  the  data  are 
old  and  considered  to  be  of  low  reliability  but 
there  is  nothing  else  available  to  describe 
these  more  numerous  winter  migrants.  An 
estimate  of  winter  numbers  of  Black  Red- 
starts Phoenicurus  ochruros  is  also  incorpo- 
rated from  the  1981-84  Winter  Atlas;  this  is 
thought  to  be  an  underestimate  but  the 
approach  based  on  BirdTrack  data  also  pro- 
duced numbers  that  were  clearly  too  low 
(based  on  draft  results  for  Bird  Atlas 
2007-11 ). 

9.  Aquatic  Warbler 

This  is  the  only  species  for  which  an  estimate 
of  passage  numbers  was  generated,  by  col- 
lating records  of  all  ringed  birds  and  all  pub- 
lished records  from  county  bird  reports 
during  2006-10.  A small  number  of  records 
from  BirdTrack  and  BirdGuides  were  used  to 
fill  the  gaps  from  any  unpublished  county 
reports.  This  estimate  is  clearly  just  a bare 
minimum  but  it  is  of  significance  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  species’  globally  threatened 
status  but  also  in  relation  to  its  Birds  Direc- 
tive Annex  1 status  requiring  the  classifica- 
tion of  Special  Protection  Areas.  The  estimate 
here  should  be  considered  alongside  those  of 
40  individuals  in  APEP  1 (1987-92)  and  33  in 
APEP  2 (1996-2000),  derived  from  a similar 
methodology. 

Results 

Appendix  1 gives  population  estimates  for 
GB/UK  bird  species,  while  those  for  selected 
subspecies  or  biogeographical  populations 
are  shown  in  Appendix  2 (the  species 
involved  are  denoted  with  an  asterisk  in 
Appendix  1).  For  consistency,  estimates  are 
rounded  to  two  significant  figures  (to  re- 
iterate: wherever  possible,  newly  generated 
estimates  have  been  based  on  original 
unrounded  figures  but  in  some  cases  the 
original  published  sources  do  not  give 
unrounded  figures).  Note  that  for  species 
which  are  relatively  scarce  in  Northern 
Ireland,  the  estimates  for  GB  and  UK  may 
appear  identical  simply  as  a result  of 
rounding. 

All  the  non-breeding  estimates  relate  to 
individuals.  Breeding-season  estimates  are 
mostly  given  as  ‘pairs’  or  ‘territories’, 
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depending  on  survey  methodology,  and  for 
most  purposes  the  two  terms  can  be  used 
interchangeably.  A number  of  species 
(including  those  with  a more  complex 
breeding  biology)  are  more  sensibly  esti- 
mated in  other  units,  as  shown  in  Appendix 
1.  There  are  statutory  requirements  for  Red- 
billed Chough  population  estimates  to  be 
presented  both  as  breeding  pairs  and  as 
numbers  of  individuals. 

So  that  readers  can  trace  the  derivation  of 
each  estimate,  the  section  number  of  the 
Methods  section  (1,  2,  etc.)  is  stated  with 
each  estimate;  for  those  estimates  that 
involved  forwards  extrapolation,  the  trend 
measure  used  is  also  given  (e.g.  ‘1-BBS’ 
means  extrapolation  from  a 1988-91 
Breeding  Atlas  estimate  via  the  BBS  trend). 

As  with  previous  APEP  reports,  there  is  a 
broad  reliability  scoring  attached  to  each  esti- 
mate, ranging  from  1 (good)  to  3 (poor). 
These  reliability  scores  take  into  account  the 
derivation  of  original  estimates  and  any 
methods  used  for  extrapolation.  As  a general 
rule,  estimates  with  reliability  score  1 are 
based  on  direct  counts  with  a minimum  of 
extrapolation,  those  with  reliability  score  2 
have  been  arrived  at  through  extrapolation 
from  reliable  figures  (or  with  a small  amount 
of  uncertainty  around  the  estimate),  while 
those  with  reliability  score  3 were  based  on 
assumptions  and  opinion  in  place  of  actual 
fieldwork.  Those  estimates  in  the  last  cate- 
gory are  still  considered  the  best  estimates 
currently  available,  although  in  most  cases 
they  highlight  priorities  for  future  work. 

The  reliability  scores  clearly  rely  heavily 
on  the  means  of  derivation.  For  example, 
estimates  of  many  common  breeding  passer- 
ines are  based  on  extrapolation  (using  a 
CBC/BBS  UK  joint  trend)  of  estimates  pre- 
sented in  the  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas,  which 
themselves  were  largely  based  on  density 
measures  derived  from  1982  CBC  data.  Such 
estimates  (indicated  as  C1-UK’  in  the  appen- 
dices) are  based  on  a foundation  of  sound 
data,  but  have  involved  a large  degree  of 
extrapolation  - and  thus  the  majority  of  esti- 
mates for  this  method  are  given  a reliability 
score  of  2. 

In  a number  of  cases,  the  estimates  pre- 
sented are  known  to  be  either  too  high  or  too 
low,  but  suitable  data  sources  were  not  avail- 


able to  update  them  satisfactorily.  In  cases 
where  an  estimate  is  known  to  be  too  low  it  is 
marked  with  a *+’,  and  where  an  estimate  is  too 
high  it  is  marked  with  a It  is  important  to 
separate  this  measure  of  over-  or  under-esti- 
mation from  reliability.  For  example,  the 
breeding  estimate  for  Arctic  Skua  Stercorarius 
parasiticus  is  felt  to  be  a good  estimate  of  the 
population  size  for  the  period  1998-2002, 
when  it  was  produced,  but  it  is  also  felt  to  over- 
represent the  size  of  the  current  population. 

Footnotes  are  provided  for  a number  of 
the  estimates  that  require  further  explana- 
tion, in  particular  where  estimates  were 
judged  to  be  less  reliable.  Finally,  references 
show  the  original  source  of  an  estimate, 
which  should  always  be  acknowledged  by 
users  of  population  estimates. 

Discussion  and  recommendations 
APEP  findings 

Covering  just  a few  pages,  Appendices  1 and 
2 represent  millions  of  hours  of  effort  from 
the  UK’s  ornithological  community.  The  bird 
populations  of  the  UK  are  often  referred  to  as 
the  best-studied  of  this  taxonomic  group 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  foundations  for 
that  situation  can  be  traced  back  to  moni- 
toring schemes  such  as  the  Wetland  Bird 
Survey  and  the  CBC  in  the  1960s,  fieldwork 
for  the  first  national  atlas,  between  1968  and 
1972,  and  the  creation  of  the  RBBP  in  1973. 
Developments  since,  such  as  rolling  pro- 
grammes of  single-species  surveys,  the 
launch  of  the  BBS  in  1994,  further  national 
atlases,  and  other  initiatives  such  as  Bird- 
Track,  have  served  to  improve  our  knowl- 
edge. Although  led  by  professionals,  each  of 
these  schemes  depends  on  a massive  contri- 
bution of  time,  effort  and  expertise  from  vol- 
unteer observers  across  the  UK,  which  we 
wish  to  recognise  here.  The  efforts  of  volun- 
teers underpin  this  report,  and  the  applied 
conservation  uses  for  which  these  estimates 
are  fundamental. 

The  figures  here  suggest  that  the  UK  has  a 
breeding  bird  population  of  over  84  million 
pairs  (with  79  million  in  GB).  The  ten  com- 
monest species  contribute  57%  of  that  total, 
with  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  alone  pro- 
viding one  in  ten  of  our  breeding  birds  and 
23  species  surpassing  the  one-million-pairs 
mark.  In  contrast,  the  breeding  populations 
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of  the  100  rarest  species  provide  about  0.1% 
of  the  total;  many  of  the  species  that  interest 
birdwatchers  greatly  actually  contribute  a 
tiny  proportion  of  our  avifauna. 

There  are  an  estimated  168  million 
breeding  birds  in  the  UK  but,  given  lingering 
winter  visitors,  passing  migrants  and  non- 
breeders, the  number  of  birds  in  the  UK  each 
spring  must  be  considerably  higher.  Those 
numbers  rise  rapidly  with  the  production  of 
new  offspring,  then  fall  steeply  as  a result  of 
the  higher  mortality  of  young  birds.  In 
autumn,  surviving  offspring  are  bolstered  by 
passage  migrants  and  winter  visitors,  not  to 
mention  the  release  of  non-native  gamebirds. 
If  we  estimate,  conservatively,  that  breeding 
populations  have  doubled  by  early  autumn, 
allow  for  wintering  waterbirds  (12.5  million), 
thrushes  and  landbirds,  plus  up  to  35  million 
gamebirds  (mainly  Common  Pheasants 
Phasianus  colchicus)  released  for  shooting 
every  autumn,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  there 
may  be  over  400  million  individual  birds  at 
large  in  the  UK  countryside  in  autumn. 

The  data  in  Appendices  1 and  2 can  be 
broken  down  in  so  many  insightful  ways. 
More  than  8%  of  our  breeding  birds  are 
pigeons  and  doves,  more  than  double  the 
number  of  all  seabirds  combined,  whereas 


less  than  0.3%  are  raptors  or  owls.  About  3% 
of  our  breeding  birds  are  non-native  species, 
mostly  Pheasants,  Red-legged  Partridges  and 
Canada  Geese.  Comparing  individual  species 
estimates  is  often  surprising.  How  many 
birdwatchers,  for  example,  would  guess  that 
we  have  similarly  sized  breeding  populations 
of  Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus  and 
Leach’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa , 
or  of  Scottish  Crossbill  Loxia  scotica  and 
Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  ruficollis ? We  invite 
readers  to  use  the  fascinating  estimates  pre- 
sented here  to  make  their  own  investigations. 

Estimate  reliability 

Of  course,  the  statements  and  comparisons 
in  the  previous  paragraph  are  only  as  robust 
as  the  estimates  on  which  they  are  based;  and 
here  we  must  face  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
UK’s  wealth  of  monitoring  effort,  for  most 
species  we  still  feel  that  the  estimates  could 
be  improved.  Of  492  estimates  in  Appendix 
1,  only  31%  are  classified  as  good’  (reliability 
score  1),  and  18%  as  ‘poor’  (score  3.)  There 
are  some  clear  patterns  in  what  determines 
how  robust  our  population  estimates  are.  As 
fig.  1 illustrates,  we  have  greater  confidence 
in  the  reliability  of  estimates  for  rarer  species, 
whereas  there  are  no  ‘good’  estimates  of 


62.  Grey  Piover  Pluvialis  squatarola,  Norfolk,  February  2007. This  is  one  of  a number  of  wintering 
shorebirds  for  which  current  monitoring  programmes  (i.e.WeBS)  provide  accurate  national  estimates. 
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abundant  species;  note,  however,  that  the 
greatest  proportion  of  ‘poor’  assessments 
apply  to  populations  in  intermediate  size 
classes.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  pattern  is 
due  to  the  population  sizes  themselves,  or 
driven  by  the  variation  in  the  surveys  and 
other  estimation  methods  used  for  different 
sizes  of  population.  There  are  also  clear 
biases  in  the  reliability  of  estimates  according 
to  their  derivation  (fig.  2).  Unsurprisingly, 
those  derived  from  complete  censuses  are 
considered  the  most  robust,  and  so  estimates 
for  breeding  seabirds  from  Seabird  2000  are 
well  regarded.  Of  course,  while  these  are 
high-quality  estimates,  they  are  now  also 
rather  dated,  and  a new  census,  planned  for 
the  years  around  2015,  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  ensure  that  this  good  state  of  knowl- 
edge is  maintained.  The  two  next  ‘best 


performing’  methods  of  derivation  also  rely, 
in  many  cases,  on  efforts  to  count  entire 
populations:  for  rare  breeding  birds  by  the 
collation  of  all  records  by  the  RBBP 
(although  for  many  species  RBBP  coverage  is 
incomplete  - see  Holling  et  al  2012),  and  for 
wintering  waterbirds  through  WeBS  and 
GSMP. 

It  is  notable  that  none  of  the  147  estimates 
for  widespread  breeding  species,  calculated 
either  by  extrapolating  forward  estimates  in 
the  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas  or  by  distance 
sampling  using  BBS  data,  were  considered  to 
be  of  ‘good’  quality.  For  the  former,  there 
were  often  doubts  about  how  robust  the 
initial  atlas  estimates  were,  some  of  them 
based  on  extrapolation  from  local  density 
estimates  which  may  not  have  been  represen- 
tative of  the  national  picture.  In  many  cases 


Fig.  I.  The  variation  of  confidence  in  estimate  reliability  across  bird  abundance  groups;  breeding 
population  estimates  only. 


Key:  extremely  rare  = 0-10  breeding  pairs,  very  rare  = I I -1 00,  rare  = 1 0 l-l  ,000,  scarce  = 1,001-10,000, 
moderately  common  1 0,00  l-l  00,000,  common  1 00,00  l-l  ,000,000,  abundant  1,000,000+. 
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Fig.  2.  The  variation  of  confidence  in  estimate  reliability  by  method  of  derivation;  all  estimates. 
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these  doubts  were  compounded  by  impreci- 
sion in  the  trends  used  to  extrapolate  forward 
to  the  present  day.  The  use  of  BBS  data, 
through  updates  of  the  estimates  published 
in  Newson  et  al.  (2008),  enables  a new 
approach  based  on  the  BBS’s  stratified 
random  sampling,  and  should  thus  be  free  of 
concerns  about  bias  in  density  estimates. 
However,  this  approach  raises  new  issues, 
most  notably  how  the  estimate  of  individuals 
derived  from  BBS  data  relate  to  the  number 
of  pairs  published  here.  The  assumption  that 
the  number  of  pairs  is  half  the  number  of 
individuals  estimated  may  be  sufficiently 
robust  for  some  species,  such  as  Wood 
Pigeon  Columba  palumbus , for  which  there  is 
little  difference  in  the  detectability  of  the 
sexes.  But  in  many  species 
males  are  more  detectable 
than  females.  This  informa- 
tion is  essential  for  accurate 
conversion  of  density  esti- 
mates to  population  esti- 
mates, but  is  currently 
lacking  for  most  species.  A 
modification  to  the  BBS 
requiring  surveyors  to 
record  the  sex  of  birds, 
when  known,  or  whether 
birds  were  singing,  would 
enable  this  issue  to  be 
tackled  with  more  certainty. 

In  a number  of  cases, 
this  new  approach  has  pro- 
duced larger  estimates  for 
species  than  hitherto  (i.e.  in 
APEP  2),  sometimes  for 
species  we  know  to  have 
declined  in  the  intervening 
years.  These  new  estimates 
suggest  that  we  had  under- 
estimated their  population 
sizes  previously.  Given  such 
changes  in  methodology 
and  knowledge,  for  these 
and  many  other  estimates, 
we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend against  making  com- 
parisons between  estimates 
from  different  APEP  assess- 
ments to  calculate  trends. 

Beyond  these  broad 
issues  that  affect  many 


species,  often  related  to  the  monitoring 
schemes  that  estimates  are  derived  from,  there 
are  many  species-specific  issues  that  give  rise 
to  reliability  scores  of  3.  There  are  several 
contenders  for  the  least  reliable  estimate  pre- 
sented here,  such  as  breeding  Water  Rail  and 
Rock  Pipit,  and  non-breeding  Jack  Snipe 
Lymnocryptes  minimus,  Woodcock  Scolopax 
rusticolus,  Common  Snipe  Gallinago  galli- 
nago,  Fieldfare,  Redwing  and  Brambling.  For 
such  species,  what  we  present  is  essentially  a 
best  guess,  informed  by  scant  data;  and  it  is 
crucial  to  bear  in  mind  the  reliability  scores 
when  using  these  estimates.  And  beyond  that, 
there  is  a story  in  those  estimates  which  we  do 
not  even  attempt  to  present;  for  example,  we 
know  that  many  common  resident  species  are 


63.  Meadow  Pipit  Anthus  pratensis,T\ree,  Argyll,  June  2007.  The 
‘Scottish’  Meadow  Pipit  A.  p.  whistleri  is  an  endemic  subspecies, 
but  one  that  is  very  poorly  known  in  terms  of  its  distribution. 
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supplemented  by  immigrants  in  the  non- 
breeding season,  in  some  cases  substantially 
so,  but  at  present  we  have  no  idea  of  the 
numbers  involved,  nor  a mechanism  in  place 
to  improve  our  understanding. 

Recommendations:  actions  to  improve 
population  estimates 

We  are  proud  of  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
that  underpins  this  report,  but  there  is  much 
to  do  to  improve  matters  further.  This  is  an 
ideal  opportunity  to  promote  the  value  of 
population  estimates  and  encourage  efforts 
to  improve  reliability  - in  order  to  have  fewer 
‘3’s  and  more  ‘l’s  in  the  next  APEP  report. 

This  section  highlights  some  of  the  most 
obvious  shortfalls  in  current  knowledge, 
including  generic  issues  affecting  large 
numbers  of  species,  others  for  particular 
species  groups,  and  yet  more  for  a number  of 
individual  species.  While  the  APEP  is  con- 
cerned specifically  with  estimating  popula- 
tion size,  some  of  the  missing  information 
relates  to  this  indirectly.  For  example,  further 
information  on  population  delineation,  taxo- 
nomic status,  or  population  densities  (either 
in  general  or  in  poorly  surveyed  habitats)  is 
often  required  before  robust  population  esti- 


mates can  be  made.  Furthermore,  some  of 
these  recommendations  relate  not  to  counts 
of  birds  but  to  data  gathered  in  other  ways, 
such  as  by  capture  and  marking. 

The  following  list  is  not  exhaustive,  it 
simply  highlights  priorities  that  could  be  pro- 
gressed over  the  coming  few  years.  Some  of 
these  relate  to  large-scale  surveys  that  require 
adequate  funding  and  some  level  of  profes- 
sional input,  others  are  small-scale  studies 
that  could  be  undertaken  locally  by  volun- 
teers; progress  on  both  fronts  is  important. 

• Breeding  ducks  Perhaps  surprisingly,  we 
currently  have  poor  data  on  the  breeding 
populations  of  a number  of  species: 
Common  Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna , 
Mandarin  Duck,  Gadwall  Anas  strepera , 
Eurasian  Teal,  Eider,  Red-breasted 
Merganser  and  Goosander  Mergus 
merganser  among  them.  The  variety  of 
habitats  and  the  different  ranges  of  these 
species  mean  that  an  entirely  generic 
approach  is  unlikely  to  work  and  bespoke 
surveys  will  be  required. 

• Upland  waders  Although  upland  waders 
are  well  suited  to  estimation  by  BBS  dis- 
tance analyses,  the  poor  coverage  of 
upland  areas  by  BBS  means  that  sample 


64.  Blackbird  Turdus  merula,  Norfolk,  December  2010.  The  Blackbird  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  familiar  UK  breeding  birds,  but  we  have  little  idea  of  the  numbers  of  immigrants  that  spend 
the  winter  in  our  countryside. 
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65.  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes , Shetland,  May  20  S I.  The  Wren  is  the  UK’s  commonest  breeding 
bird,  with  an  estimated  population  of  around  8,6  million  pairs.  A number  of  variably  well-defined 
island  populations  include  1 1 zetlandicus  in  Shetland  (shown  here). 


sizes  are  small,  and  targeted  national 
surveys  have  never  been  conducted  for 
breeding  species  such  as  the  Dunlin 
Calidris  alpina,  although  local  (designated 
site)  surveys  have  been  carried  out. 

• Seabirds  in  the  non-breeding  season  (‘at 
sea’)  Numbers  of  both  wintering  and 
migrant  seabirds  in  our  waters  are  poorly 
known,  not  surprisingly  given  the  obvious 
logistical  challenges  in  survey  work.  There 
have  been  increasing  efforts  in  recent 
years,  notably  surrounding  the  globally 
threatened  Balearic  Shearwater  Puffinus 
mauretanicus , but  how  many  skuas  or 
Little  Gulls  Hydrocoloeus  minutus  are 
there? 

• Other  marine  waterbirds  Similarly, 
numbers  of  most  inshore  marine  water- 
birds,  such  as  seaducks  and  divers,  are 
poorly  known  during  the  non-breeding 
season.  Site-based  surveys  in  the  past 
decade  have  improved  our  knowledge 
substantially  but  there  are  still  major  gaps 
in  our  understanding  of  population  delin- 
eation and  overall  abundance.  A co-ordi- 
nated programme  of  migration  studies 
and  surveys  is  needed. 

• Dispersed  wintering  waterbirds  Wetland 
species  such  as  Mallard  Anas  platyrhyn- 
chos  and  Moorhen  occur  in  small  or  dis- 


persed wetland  habitats  such  as  ditches, 
small  ponds  and  linear  wetlands.  In  some 
cases,  these  habitats  support  a high  pro- 
portion of  the  total  population  and  thus 
data  from  WeBS  do  not  provide  a good 
basis  for  population  estimation.  Detailed 
studies  in  some  areas  have  provided  the 
basis  for  extrapolation  at  a national  level 
(Musgrove  et  al.  2011),  but  more  of  these 
are  needed,  particularly  in  some  key  areas 
such  as  southwest  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland. 

• Wintering  gulls  Gulls  are  numerous  and 
widespread,  and  the  UK  holds  interna- 
tionally important  numbers  of  several 
species,  some  of  which  appear  to  be 
declining.  Wintering  gulls  generally  forage 
away  from  wetlands  during  the  day  and 
are  not  adequately  covered  by  WeBS.  More 
targeted  surveys,  based  on  counts  at  roosts 
(e.g.  Banks  et  al.  2007),  exist  but  are 
infrequent.  Robust  annual  monitoring, 
particularly  at  key  sites,  augmented  by 
more  comprehensive  counts  at  roosts 
every  few  years,  is  needed. 

• Breeding  owls  Surveys  of  nocturnal  species 
are  always  challenging  and  the  most  reli- 
able data  exist  for  the  Little  Owl  Athene 
noctua , the  least  nocturnal  species.  Long- 
eared and  Short- eared  Owls  have  recently 
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been  added  to  the  RBBP  list  but  it  is 
unclear  whether  this  will  improve  the  ade- 
quacy of  data  collected,  while  the  Barn 
Owl  has  not  been  surveyed  since  1995-97, 
since  when  there  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
substantial  but  unquantified  population 
increase.  The  Tawny  Owl  estimate  pre- 
sented here  is  also  based  on  assumptions 
that  would  benefit  from  further  testing. 

• BBS  distance  sampling  As  outlined  above, 
new  analyses  of  BBS  distance  data  are  a 
significant  development,  particularly  for 
those  species  where  existing  density  esti- 
mates were  thought  to  be  unreliable,  such 
as  the  urban  and  upland  birds  that  were 
covered  poorly  by  the  CBC.  However, 
there  remains  much  work  to  be  done,  par- 
ticularly on  the  detectability  of  birds  and 
biases  due  to  the  non-random  selection  of 
BBS  transect  routes  (albeit  within  ran- 
domly selected  squares),  to  improve  this 
approach. 

• Age  of  first  breeding  Knowing  how  the 
number  of  individuals  in  a given  popula- 
tion relates  to  the  number  of  breeding 
pairs  is  strongly  dependent  on  this  stat- 
istic. This  is  particularly  important  when 
breeding-season  surveys  measure  the 
number  of  individuals,  or  when  we 
attempt  to  estimate  breeding  populations 


of  resident  birds  from  counts  made  in 
winter. 

• Winter  numbers  of  widespread  species  As 
mentioned  previously,  we  have  extremely 
poor  knowledge  of  the  population  size  of 
widely  dispersed  species  in  the  winter, 
both  ‘resident’  species,  whose  numbers  are 
swelled  by  massive  (but  unquantified) 
immigration  such  as  the  Blackbird,  and 
also  species  more  commonly  regarded  as 
winter  visitors  such  as  Fieldfare,  Redwing 
and  Brambling. 

• Winter  raptors  and  owls  Despite  good 
monitoring  of  many  winter  roosts  of  Hen 
Harrier,  coverage  is  far  from  complete, 
and  our  understanding  of  the  wintering 
numbers  of  Merlin  Falco  columbarius , 
Long-eared  and  Short-eared  Owls  is  even 
more  limited. 

• Individual  species  There  are  a number  of 
species,  currently  very  poorly  known, 
which  can  be  tackled  only  by  targeted, 
species-specific  studies.  Some  of  the  most 
obvious  examples  include  Ptarmigan 
Lagopus  muta , Water  Rail  (breeding  and 
non-breeding),  Jack  Snipe  (non-breeding) 
and  Common  Snipe,  Kingfisher,  Sand 
Martin  Riparia  riparia  and  Rock  Pipit. 
Some  of  the  work  required  to  tackle  these 

shortfalls  requires  considerable  funding, 


66.  Brambling  Fringilla  montifringilla,  Warwickshire,  December  2007.  Widespread  and  familiar,  yet 
poorly  known  in  terms  of  numbers  - a comment  that  can  be  applied  to  many  wintering  passerines. 
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particularly  at  a national  level.  However,  in 
many  cases  specific  local  studies  would  also 
provide  invaluable  estimates,  which  could  be 
combined  with  other  information  to  extrap- 
olate to  a national  scale.  Many  of  these  could 
be  undertaken  by  volunteers,  and  yield 
results  of  direct  relevance  to  national  popula- 
tion estimates  - for  example  studies  of  the 
age  of  first  breeding,  or  densities  within  spe- 
cific habitats  or  regions.  Ringers  also  have  an 
important  part  to  play,  for  example  in  esti- 
mating trends  in  abundance  through 
capture-recapture  studies  of  birds  with  low 
detectability  during  standard  surveys,  such  as 
the  Water  Rail  and  possibly  snipes. 

A simple  example  is  that  of  passerine 
species  such  as  Whinchat  Saxicola  rubetra 
and  Rock  Pipit,  for  which  there  have  never 
been  national  censuses,  and  for  which  there 
are  no  well-founded  baseline  estimates. 
These  species  are  not  well  monitored  by 
national  schemes  (such  as  BBS).  The  most 
comprehensive  datasets  available  are  the 
national  breeding  atlases,  but  these  do  not 
allow  accurate  estimates  of  population  size. 
Some  local  studies  of  breeding  density  would 
provide  data  that  could  be  extrapolated 
across  the  known  range  based  on  atlas  data. 
This  type  of  project  is  ideally  carried  out  by 
keen  volunteer  birdwatchers  with  good  local 
knowledge,  perhaps  with  support  on  study 
design  and  methods  from  professional 
ornithologists,  and  would  make  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  national  ornithological 
knowledge  and  conservation. 

In  compiling  this  report  we  attempted, 
where  possible,  to  look  for  population  esti- 
mates of  endemic  subspecies.  Although  this 
was  possible  in  some  cases,  a number  of 
apparently  endemic  subspecies  remain  for 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  derive  suitable 
estimates.  This  is  largely  due  to  a lack  of 
understanding  of  the  distribution,  or  in  some 
cases  even  the  validity,  of  these  subspecies. 
Particular  questions  of  relevance  to  the  gen- 
eration of  population  estimates  are  as 
follows: 

• Coal  Tit  Peri  oar  ns  ater:  where  is  the 
dividing  line  in  northeast  Ireland  between 
britannicus  and  hibernicus7 

• Dipper  Cinclus  cinclus : what  are  the 
precise  distributions  of  hibernicus  and 
gularis  Dippers  in  western  Scotland? 


• Meadow  Pipit  Anthus  pratensis:  what  is  the 
distribution  of  whistled  in  western  Scot- 
land? 

• Linnet  Carduelis  cannabina : is  the  ‘Scot- 
tish’ Linnet  autochthona  really  clearly 
demarcated  from  nominate  cannabina 
along  the  English  border? 

• Yellowhammer  Emberiza  citrinella:  where 
is  the  dividing  line  between  caliginosa 
Yellowhammers  in  the  northwest  and 
nominate  Yellowhammers  in  the  south- 
east? 

In  each  of  these  cases  there  is  unlikely  to 
be  a sharp  demarcation  between  two  forms. 
However,  further  work  on  the  validity  and 
distribution  of  the  UK’s  apparently  endemic 
forms  would  be  a necessary  prerequisite  for 
the  generation  of  population  estimates. 

APEP::  the  future 

At  present,  we  have  striven  to  provide  both 
GB  and  UK  estimates.  With  the  increased 
devolution  of  responsibility  for  conservation 
delivery  to  the  UK’s  four  nations,  we  did  con- 
sider country-specific  estimates.  This  might 
be  possible  for  a few  species,  particularly 
those  that  have  been  the  focus  of  single- 
species surveys  or  receive  a high  level  of 
reporting  through  the  RBBP;  but  for  most 
species,  reporting  for  individual  countries 
would  compound  the  problems  faced  when 
producing  UK  estimates,  particularly  outside 
England  where  numbers  of  volunteers,  and 
hence  survey  sample  sizes,  are  lower. 

We  hope  that  our  thoughts  above  might 
stimulate  an  interest  in  improving  population 
estimates  for  birds  in  the  UK,  and  we 
encourage  observers  to  take  on  studies  to 
tackle  some  of  the  thorny  issues.  In  line  with 
the  new  European  reporting  requirements,  we 
intend  to  revise  and  publish  compilations  of 
population  estimates  every  six  years;  our 
intention  is  to  produce  APEP  4 in  late  2018,  in 
order  to  inform  the  UK’s  next  report  to  the 
European  Union  in  2019.  In  the  intervening 
period,  we  intend  to  continue  work  exam- 
ining the  problems  with  population  estima- 
tion, and  encouraging  efforts  to  resolve  them. 
In  particular,  we  anticipate  that  APEP  4 will 
be  strongly  influenced  by  more  detailed 
analyses  of  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1 in  the  coming 
years.  However,  we  reiterate  that  production 
of  population  estimates  does  not  have  to  be 
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the  sole  preserve  of  professional  ornitholo- 
gists and  we  invite  all  observers  with  an 
interest  in  this  area  of  work,  on  any  species,  to 
identify  potential  projects  and  to  seek  advice 
and  support  from  APEP  if  necessary. 
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Appendix  I.  Population  estimates  of  birds  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Key:  Species:*  denotes  a species  with  one  or  more  distinct  subspecies  or  populations,  listed  in  Appendix  2. 
Region:  GB  = Great  Britain;  loM  = Isle  of  Man;  UK  - United  Kingdom;  * denotes  a strict  GB/UK  estimate 
excluding  loM.  Season:  B = Breeding;  P - Passage;  W = Wintering.  Unit:  AOS  = Apparently  Occupied  Sites; 

F = females;  I = individuals;  M - males;  N = nests;  P = pairs;T  = territories.  Der  (Derivation):  Numbers 
correspond  to  the  appropriate  section  of  the  Methods;  see  text.  Rel  (Reliability):  I (good)  to  3 (poor);  see 
text  for  full  explanation.  +/-:  + = population  known  to  be  larger  than  estimate  listed,  but  no  better  estimate 
available;  - = population  known  to  be  smaller  than  estimate  listed.  Note:  Numbers  refer  to  the  footnotes 
of  the  table.  Ref:  Numbers  correspond  to  those  given  in  the  References  section. 


Species 

Region 

Season 

Estimate 

Unit 

Date 

Der 

Rel 

+/- 

Note 

Ref 

Mute  Swan 

GB 

B 

6,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

80 

Cygnus  olor 

(5,400-6,600) 

UK 

B 

6,400 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

80 

(5,800-7,000) 

GB 

W 

74,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

UK 

w 

79,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Bewick’s  Swan 

GB/UK 

w 

7,000 

1 

2005 

6 

1 

83 

Cygnus  columbianus 

Whooper  Swan 

GB 

B 

8-12 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Cygnus cygnus 

UK 

B 

9-14 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

GB 

W 

11,000 

I 

2005 

6 

1 

84 

UK 

w 

15,000 

I 

2005 

6 

1 

84 

Bean  Goose  Anser  fabalis  * 

GB/UK 

w 

730 

I 

2004/05-09/10 

6 

1 

57 

Pink-footed  Goose 

GB/UK 

B 

0-1 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Anser  brachyrhynchus 

GB/UK 

w 

360,000 

I 

2009/10 

6 

1 

- 

1 

53 

White-fronted  Goose 

GB/UK 

w 

16,000 

1 

2004/05-09/10 

6 

1 

57 

Anser  albifrons  * 

Greylag  Goose 

GB/UK 

B 

46,000 

P 

2004-08 

5 

3 

57 

Anser  anser  * 

GB 

w 

220,000 

I 

2004/05-09/10 

6 

2 

53,57 

UK 

w 

230,000 

I 

2004/05-09/10 

6 

2 

53,57 

Snow  Goose 

GB/UK 

B 

3-5 

P 

2004-08 

3 

3 

+ 

2 

41 

Anser  caerulescens 

GB/UK 

w 

180 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Canada  Goose 

GB/UK 

B 

62,000 

P 

2004-08 

5 

3 

57 

Branta  canadensis 

GB/UK 

W 

190,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Barnacle  Goose 

GB 

B 

900 

P 

2004-08 

5 

3 

- 

3 

57 

Branta  leucopsis  * 

UK 

B 

1,000 

P 

2004-08 

5 

3 

- 

3 

57 

GB/UK 

W 

94,000 

I 

2004/05-09/10 

6 

1 

37,  54,  57 

Brent  Goose 

GB 

W 

95,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Branta  bernicla  * 

UK 

w 

120,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Egyptian  Goose 

GB/UK 

B 

1,100 

P 

2004-08 

5 

3 

57 

Alopochen  aegyptiaca 

GB/UK 

W 

3,400 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Common  Shelduck 

GB/UK 

B 

15,000 

P 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

+ 

4 

32 

Tadorna  tadorna 

GB 

W 

61,000 

1 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

W 

66,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Mandarin  Duck 

GB/UK 

B 

2,300 

P 

1988 

5 

3 

+ 

5 

18 

Aix  galericulata 

GB/UK 

W 

7,000 

I 

1988 

6 

3 

+ 

6 

18 

Eurasian  Wigeon 

GB/UK 

B 

300-500 

P 

1968-72 

5 

2 

67 

Anas  penelope 

GB 

W 

440,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

W 

450,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

American  Wigeon 

GB/UK 

w 

8 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 

Anas  americana 

Gadwall 

GB 

B 

670-1,710 

P 

2006-09 

3 

2 

+ 

7 

42 

Anas  strepera 

UK 

B 

690-1,730 

P 

2006-09 

3 

2 

+ 

7 

42 

GB/UK 

W 

25,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

i 

57 

Eurasian  Teal 

GB 

B 

1,500-2,600 

P 

1988-91 

1 

3 

32 

Anas  crecca 

UK 

B 

1,600-2,800 

P 

1988-91 

1 

3 

32 

GB 

W 

210,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

UK 

W 

220,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Green-winged  Teal 

GB 

w 

23 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 

Anas  carolinensis 

UK 

w 

25 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 
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Mallard 

GB 

B 

59,000-142,000 

P 

2009 

5-UK 

3 

4- 

8 

3 

Anas  platyrhynchos 

UK 

B 

61,000-146,000 

P 

2009 

5-UK 

3 

+ 

8 

3 

GB 

W 

680,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

3 

57 

UK 

w 

710,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

3 

57 

Pintail 

GB/UK 

B 

9-33 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Anas  acuta 

GB/UK 

W 

29,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Garganey 

GB 

B 

13-91 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

42 

Anas  querquedula 

UK 

B 

14-93 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

42 

Shoveler 

GB 

B 

310-1,010 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

42 

Anas  clypeata 

UK 

B 

310-1,020 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

42 

GB/UK 

W 

18,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Red-crested  Pochard 

GB/UK 

B 

10-21 

P 

2004-08 

3 

3 

+ 

9 

41 

Netta  rufina 

GB/UK 

W 

320 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Common  Pochard 

GB 

B 

330-610 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

42 

Aythya  ferina 

UK 

B 

350-630 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

42 

GB 

W 

38,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

w 

48,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Ring-necked  Duck 

GB 

w 

14 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 

Aythya  coliaris 

UK 

w 

18 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 

Ferruginous  Duck 

GB 

w 

9 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 

Aythya  nyroca 

UK 

w 

10 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 

Tufted  Duck 

GB 

B 

16,000-18,000 

P 

2009 

1-Eng 

3 

64 

Aythya  fuligula 

UK 

B 

16,000-19,000 

P 

2009 

1-Eng 

3 

64 

GB 

w 

110,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

w 

120,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Greater  Scaup 

GB 

w 

5,200 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Aythya  marila 

UK 

w 

12,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Common  Eider 

GB 

B 

26,000 

P 

2004-09 

5 

2 

10 

32,57 

Somateria  mollissima  * 

UK 

B 

27,000 

P 

2004-09 

5 

2 

10 

32,57 

GB 

W 

60,000 

I 

2004/05-09/10 

6 

2 

57 

UK 

w 

63,000 

I 

2004/05-09/10 

6 

2 

57 

Long-tailed  Duck 

GB/UK 

w 

11,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

- 

11 

57 

Clangula  hyemalis 

Common  Scoter 

GB/UK 

B 

52 

P 

2007 

5 

1 

40 

Melanitta  nigra 

GB/UK 

W 

100,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Surf  Scoter 

GB/UK 

w 

13 

1 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 

Melanitta  perspicillata 

Velvet  Scoter 

GB/UK 

w 

2,500 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

- 

12 

57 

Melanitta  fusca 

Common  Goldeneye 

GB/UK 

B 

200 

F 

2006-10 

3 

2 

42 

Bucephala  clangula 

GB 

w 

20,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

UK 

w 

27,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Smew  Mergellus  albellus 

GB/UK 

w 

180 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

GB 

B 

2,200 

P 

1988-91 

1 

3 

+ 

13 

1,32 

Mergus  senator 

UK 

B 

2,400 

P 

1988-91 

1 

3 

+ 

13 

1,32 

GB 

W 

8,400 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

UK 

w 

9,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Goosander 

GB/UK 

B 

3,500 

P 

2009 

5-WBS/ 

2 

+ 

14 

1,36 

Mergus  merganser 

(3,100-3,800) 

WBBS 

GB/UK 

W 

12,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Ruddy  Duck 

GB/UK 

w 

60 

I 

2012 

5 

1 

39 

Oxyura  jamaicensis 

Common  Quail 

GB/UK 

B 

540 

M 

2006-10 

3 

2 

42 

Coturnix  coturnix 

Red-legged  Partridge 

GB/UK 

B 

82,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Alectoris  rufa 

Red  Grouse 

GB/UK 

B 

230,000 

P 

2009 

1-NGC/ 

3 

32 

Lagopus  lagopus 

BBS 

86 
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Ptarmigan 

GB/UK 

B 

2,000-15,000 

P 

2007 

5 

2 

28 

Lagopus  mut a 

Black  Grouse 

GB/UK 

B 

5,100 

M 

2005 

5 

1 

68 

Tetrao  tetrix 

Capercaillie 

GB/UK 

W 

1,300 

I 

2009/10 

5 

2 

25 

Tetrao  urogallus 

(800-1,900) 

Grey  Partridge 

GB/UK 

B 

43,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Perdix  perdix 

Common  Pheasant 

GB 

B 

2,200,000 

F 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

66 

Phasianus  colchicus 

UK 

B 

2,300,000 

F 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

66 

Lady  Amherst's  Pheasant 

GB/UK 

B 

5 

M 

2006-10 

3 

1 

15 

41,89 

Chrysolophus  amherstiae 

Golden  Pheasant 

GB/UK 

B 

50-100 

P 

2009 

3 

3 

16 

4,35,41, 

Chrysolophus  pictus 

75,89 

Red-throated  Diver 

GB/UK 

B 

1,300 

P 

2006 

5 

1 

20 

Gavia  stellata 

(1,000-1,600) 

GB/UK 

W 

17,000 

I 

2001-06 

6 

2 

62 

Black-throated  Diver 

GB/UK 

B 

220 (190-250) 

P 

2006 

5 

1 

24 

Gavia  arctica 

GB/UK 

W 

560 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

3 

57 

Great  Northern  Diver 

GB 

w 

2,500 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

3 

+ 

17 

57 

Gavia  immer 

UK 

w 

2,600 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

3 

+ 

17 

57 

White-billed  Diver 

GB/UK 

w 

13 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

3 

18 

88 

Gavia  adamsii 

Fulmar 

GB/UK 

B 

500,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

55 

Fulmarus  glacialis 

Manx  Shearwater 

GB 

B 

300,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

2 

55 

Puffinus  puffinus 

(280,000-310,000) 

UK 

B 

300,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

2 

55 

(280,000-320,000) 

European  Storm-petrel 

GB/UK 

B 

26,000 

AOS 

1998-2002 

4 

2 

55 

Hydrobates  pelagicus 

(21,000-33,000) 

Leach's  Storm-petrel 

GB/UK 

B 

48,000 

AOS 

1998-2002 

4 

2 

55 

Oceanodroma  leucorhoa 

(36,000-65,000) 

Northern  Gannet 

GB/UK 

B 

220,000 

N 

2003-04 

4 

1 

79 

Morns  bassanus 

Great  Cormorant 

GB 

B 

8,400 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

19 

55 

Phalacrocorax  carbo 

UK 

B 

9,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

19 

55 

GB 

w 

35,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

19 

57 

UK 

w 

41,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

19 

57 

Shag 

GB/UK 

B 

27,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

55 

Phalacrocorax  aristotelis 

GB/UK 

w 

110,000 

I 

1998-2002 

6 

2 

57 

Eurasian  Bittern 

GB/UK 

B 

80 

M 

2007-11 

3 

1 

+ 

20 

42,90 

Botaurus  stellaris 

GB/UK 

W 

600 

I 

2009/10 

5 

2 

86 

Little  Bittern 

GB/UK 

B 

0-1 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Ixobrychus  minutus 

A 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis 

GB/UK 

B 

0-1 

P 

2006-10 

3 

! 

42 

Little  Egret 

GB/UK 

B 

660-740 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

+ 

21 

42 

Egretta  garzetta 

GB/UK 

W 

4,500 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

+ 

22 

57 

Great  White  Egret 

GB/UK 

B 

0-1 

P 

2008-12 

3 

1 

23 

42 

Ardea  alba 

GB 

W 

34 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 

UK 

W 

35 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 

Grey  Heron 

GB 

B 

12,000 

P 

2007-11 

5 

1 

91 

Ardea  cinerea 

UK 

B 

13,000 

P 

2007-11 

5 

1 

91 

GB 

W 

61,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

UK 

w 

63,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Purple  Heron 

GB/UK 

B 

0-1 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Ardea  purpurea 
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Eurasian  Spoonbill 

GB/UK 

B 

2 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

+ 

24 

42 

Platalea  leucorodia 

GB/UK 

W 

20 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Little  Grebe 

GB 

B 

3,500-7,100 

P 

2009 

1-WBS/ 

2 

32 

Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

UK 

B 

3,900-7,800 

P 

2009 

WBBS 

1-WBS/ 

WBBS 

2 

32 

GB 

W 

16,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

UK 

w 

17,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Great  Crested  Grebe 

GB 

B 

4,600 

P 

2009 

1-BBS 

2 

+ 

25 

32 

Podiceps  cristatus 

UK 

B 

5,300 

P 

2009 

1-BBS 

2 

+ 

25 

32 

GB 

W 

19,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

w 

23,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Red-necked  Grebe 

GB 

w 

55 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Podiceps  grisegena 

UK 

w 

57 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Slavonian  Grebe 

GB/UK 

B 

30 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Podiceps  auritus 

GB/UK 

w 

1,100 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Black-necked  Grebe 

GB/UK 

B 

32-51 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Podiceps  nigricollis 

GB/UK 

W 

130 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Honey-buzzard 

Pernis  apivorus 

GB/UK 

B 

33-69 

P 

2000 

5 

2 

7,63 

Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus 

GB/UK 

B 

1,600 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

+ 

26 

42 

White-tailed  Eagle 

GB/UK 

B 

37-44 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

+ 

27 

42 

Haliaeetus  albicilla 

Marsh  Harrier 

GB/UK 

B 

320-380 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

+ 

28 

42 

Circus  aeruginosus 

Hen  Harrier 

GB* 

B 

570 (490-680) 

P 

2010 

5 

1 

42 

Circus  cyaneus 

IoM 

B 

29 

P 

2010 

5 

1 

42 

UK* 

B 

630 (550-740) 

P 

2010 

5 

1 

42 

Montagu’s  Harrier 

GB/UK 

B 

12-16 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Circus  pygargus 

Northern  Goshawk 

GB 

B 

280-420 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

+ 

29 

42 

Accipiter  gentilis 

UK 

B 

280-430 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

+ 

29 

42 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 

GB 

B 

33,000 

P 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

59 

Accipiter  nisus 

UK 

B 

35,000 

P 

2009 

l-Eng 

2 

59 

Common  Buzzard 

GB 

B 

56,000-77,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

13 

Buteo  buteo 

UK 

B 

57,000-79,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

13 

Rough-legged  Buzzard 
Buteo  lagopus 

GB/UK 

W 

32 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

3 

88 

Golden  Eagle 

Aquila  chrysaetos 

GB/UK 

B 

440 

P 

2003 

5 

1 

23 

Osprey 

GB/UK 

B 

200-250 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

30 

42 

Pandion  haliaetus 

Common  Kestrel 

GB 

B 

45,000 

P 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

32 

Falco  tinnunculus 

UK 

B 

46,000 

P 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

32 

Merlin 

GB 

B 

1,100 

P 

2008 

5 

2 

26 

Falco  columbarius 

(900-1,500) 

UK 

B 

1,200 

P 

2008 

5 

2 

26 

(900-1,500) 

Hobby  Falco  subbuteo 

GB/UK 

B 

2,800 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

12 

Peregrine  Falcon 

GB* 

B 

1,400 

P 

2002 

5 

1 

6 

Falco  peregrinus 

IoM 

B 

31 

P 

2002 

5 

1 

6 

UK* 

B 

1,500 

P 

2002 

5 

1 

6 

Water  Rail 

GB/UK 

B 

1,100 

T 

2006-10 

3 

3 

+ 

31 

42 

Rallus  aquaticus 

Spotted  Crake 

GB/UK 

B 

80 

M 

1999 

5 

1 

- 

32 

33,72 

Porzana  porzana 

Corn  Crake  Crex  crex 

GB/UK 

B 

1,200 

M 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

88 
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Moorhen 

GB 

B 

260,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Gallinula  chloropus 

UK 

B 

270,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

GB 

W 

320,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

3 

57 

UK 

W 

330,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

3 

57 

Common  Coot 

GB 

B 

30,000 

P 

2009 

1-UK 

3 

+ 

33 

32 

Fulica  atm 

UK 

B 

31,000 

P 

2009 

1-UK 

3 

+ 

33 

32 

GB 

W 

180,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

W 

190,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Common  Crane  Grus  grus  GB/UK 

B 

9-14 

P 

2006-10 

5 

1 

69 

GB/UK 

W 

52 

I 

2009/10 

5 

1 

69 

Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda 

GB/UK 

B 

2 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

34 

42 

Stone-curlew 

GB/UK 

B 

350 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

+ 

35 

42 

Burhinus  oedicnemus 

Black-winged  Stilt 

GB/UK 

B 

0-1 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Himantopus  himantopus 

Avocet 

GB/UK 

B 

1,500 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Recurvirostra  avosetta 

GB/UK 

W 

7,500 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Oystercatcher 

GB/UK 

B 

110,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

61 

Haematopus  ostralegus 

GB 

W 

320,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

W 

340,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

European  Golden  Plover 

GB/UK 

B 

38,000-59,000 

P 

1980-2000 

5 

2 

77 

Pluvialis  apricaria 

GB 

W 

400,000 

I 

2006/07 

6 

2 

34 

UK 

W 

420,000 

I 

2006/07 

6 

2 

34 

Grey  Plover 

GB/UK 

w 

43,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Pluvialis  squatarola 

Northern  Lapwing 

GB 

B 

130,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

61 

Vanellus  vanellus 

UK 

B 

140,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

61 

GB 

W 

620,000 

I 

2006/07 

6 

2 

34 

UK 

w 

650,000 

I 

2006/07 

6 

2 

34 

Little  Ringed  Plover 

GB/UK 

B 

1,200 

P 

2007 

5 

1 

15 

Charadrius  dubius 

(1,200-1,300) 

Ringed  Plover 

GB* 

B 

5,300 

P 

2007 

5 

1 

15 

Charadrius  hiaticula 

(5,100-5,500) 

UK* 

B 

5,400 

P 

2007 

5 

1 

15 

(5,300-5,600) 

loM 

B 

150 (140-160) 

P 

2007 

6 

1 

15 

GB 

W 

34,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

w 

36,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Dotterel 

GB/UK 

B 

630 (510-750) 

M 

1999 

5 

2 

81 

Charadrius  morinellus 

Whimbrel 

GB/UK 

B 

400-500 

P 

2007 

5 

3 

28 

Numenius  phaeopus 

GB/UK 

W 

30 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Eurasian  Curlew 

GB 

B 

66,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

61 

Numenius  arquata 

UK 

B 

68,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

61 

GB 

W 

140,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

W 

150,000 

i 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Black-tailed  Godwit 

GB/UK 

B 

61-66 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Limosa  limosa  * 

GB 

W 

43,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

W 

44,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Bar-tailed  Godwit 

GB 

w 

38,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Limosa  lapponica 

UK 

w 

41,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Turnstone 

GB 

w 

48,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Arenaria  interpres 

UK 

w 

51,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Red  Knot 

GB 

w 

320,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Calidris  canutus 

UK 

w 

330,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Ruff 

GB/UK 

B 

0-11 

F 

2006-10 

3 

1 

36 

42 

Calidris  pugnax 

GB 

w 

800 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

w 

820 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Sanderling 

GB 

w 

16,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Calidris  alba 

UK 

w 

17,000 

1 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 
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Dunlin 

GB/UK 

B 

8,600-10,600 

P 

2005-07 

5 

2 

37 

11,28,44 

Calidris  alpina 

GB 

W 

350,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

w 

360,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Purple  Sandpiper 

GB/UK 

B 

1 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Calidris  maritima 

GB/UK 

W 

13,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Little  Stint  Calidris  minuta 

GB/UK 

W 

14 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Red-necked  Phalarope 

GB/UK 

B 

20-24 

M 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Phalaropus  lobatus 

Common  Sandpiper 

GB/UK 

B 

15,000 

P 

2009  5- 

-WBS/WBBS  2 

22 

Actitis  hypoleucos 

GB/UK 

W 

73 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Green  Sandpiper 

GB/UK 

B 

1-3 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Tringa  ochropus 

GB/UK 

W 

910 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

3 

57 

Spotted  Redshank 

GB/UK 

w 

98 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Tringa  ervthropus 

Greenshank 

GB/UK 

B 

1,100 

P 

1995 

5 

2 

+ 

38 

38 

Tringa  nebularia 

(700-1,500) 

GB 

W 

610 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

W 

770 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Wood  Sandpiper 

GB/UK 

B 

1 1-27 

P 

2007 

5 

1 

40 

Tringa  glareola 

Common  Redshank 

GB 

B 

24,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

61 

Tringa  totanus 

UK 

B 

25,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

61 

GB 

W 

120,000 

1 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

UK 

w 

130,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Jack  Snipe 

GB 

w 

100,000 

I 

2004/05 

6 

3 

57 

Lynmocryptes  minimus 

UK 

w 

110,000 

I 

2004/05 

6 

3 

57 

Woodcock 

GB 

B 

78,000 

M 

2003 

5 

2 

43 

Scolopax  rusticola 

(62,000-96,000) 

UK 

B 

81,000 

M 

2003 

5 

2 

43 

(64,000-100,000) 

GB/UK 

W 

1,400,000 

I 

2003/04 

6 

3 

57 

Common  Snipe 

GB 

B 

76,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

3 

61 

Gallinago  gallinago 

UK 

B 

80,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

3 

61 

GB 

W 

1,000,000 

1 

2004/05 

6 

3 

57 

UK 

W 

1,100,000 

I 

2004/05 

6 

3 

57 

Arctic  Skua 

GB/UK 

B 

2,100 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

- 

39 

55 

Stercorarius  parasiticus 

Great  Skua 

GB/UK 

B 

9,600 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

55 

Stercorarius  skua 

Puffin  Fratercula  arctica 

GB/UK 

B 

580,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

55 

Black  Guillemot 

GB/UK 

B 

19,000 

P 

1998-2003 

4 

1 

40 

55 

Cepphus  grylle 

Razorbill 

GB 

B 

110,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

41 

55 

Alca  torda 

UK 

B 

130,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

41 

55 

Common  Guillemot 

GB 

B 

880,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

41 

55 

Uria  aalge 

UK 

B 

950,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

41 

55 

Little  Tern 

GB/UK 

B 

1,900 

P 

2000 

4 

1 

55 

Sternula  albifrons 

Sandwich  Tern 

GB 

B 

11,000 

P 

2000 

4 

1 

55 

Sterna  sandvicensis 

UK 

B 

12,000 

P 

2000 

4 

1 

55 

Common  Tern 

GB 

B 

10,000 

P 

2000 

4 

1 

55 

Sterna  hirundo 

UK 

B 

12,000 

P 

2000 

4 

1 

55 

Arctic  Tern 

GB/UK 

B 

53,000 

P 

2000 

4 

1 

55 

Sterna  paradisaea 

Roseate  Tern 

GB 

B 

86 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

--  ~ 

42 

Sterna  dougallii 

UK 

B 

89 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Kittiwake 

GB 

B 

370,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

_ 

39 

55 

Rissa  tridactyla 

UK 

B 

380,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

- 

39 

55 
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Black-headed  Gull 

GB 

B 

130,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

+ 

42 

55 

Chroicocephalus  ridibundus  UK 

B 

140,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

+ 

42 

55 

GB* 

W 

2,200,000 

I 

2003/04-05/06 

6 

2 

5 

(2,100,000-2,200,000) 

UK* 

W 

2,200,000 

I 

2003/04-05/06 

6 

2 

5 

(2,100,000-2,300,000) 

Little  Gull 

GB/UK 

B 

0-1 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Hydrocoloeus  minutus 

Mediterranean  Gull 

GB/UK 

B 

600-630 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Larus  melanocephalus 

GB/UK 

W 

1,800 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Ring-billed  Gull 

GB 

W 

17 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 

Larus  delawarensis 

UK 

W 

22 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 

Common  Gull 

GB 

B 

48,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

55 

Larus  canus 

UK 

B 

49,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

55 

GB* 

W 

700,000 

I 

2003/04-05/06 

6 

2 

5 

(670,000-720,000) 

UK* 

W 

710,000 

I 

2003/04-05/06 

6 

2 

5 

(680,000-730,000) 

Caspian  Gull 

GB/UK 

w 

90 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Larus cachinnans 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull 

GB/UK 

B 

110,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

- 

39 

55 

Larus  fuscus 

GB* 

w 

120,000 

I 

2003/04-05/06 

6 

2 

5 

(120,000-130,000) 

UK* 

w 

130,000 

I 

2003/04-05/06 

6 

2 

5 

(120,000-130,000) 

Glaucous  Gull 

GB 

w 

150 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Larus  hyperboreus 

UK 

w 

170 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Iceland  Gull 

GB 

w 

210 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Larus  glaucoides 

UK 

w 

240 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Yellow-legged  Gull 

GB/UK 

B 

1 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Larus  michahellis 

GB/UK 

w 

1,100 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Herring  Gull 

GB* 

B 

130,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

- 

39 

55 

Larus  argentatus 

IoM 

B 

7,100 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

- 

39 

55 

UK* 

B 

140,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

- 

39 

55 

GB* 

W 

730,000 

I 

2003/04-05/06 

6 

2 

5 

(700,000-760,000) 

UK* 

W 

740,000 

I 

2003/04-05/06 

6 

2 

5 

(710,000-780,000) 

Great  Black-backed  Gull 

GB/UK 

B 

17,000 

P 

1998-2002 

4 

1 

- 

39 

55 

Larus  marinus 

GB* 

. W 

76,000 

I 

2003/04-05/06 

6 

2 

5 

(71,000-81,000) 

UK* 

W 

77,000 

I 

2003/04-05/06 

6 

2 

5 

(72,000-82,000) 

Rock  Dove/Feral  Pigeon 

GB 

B 

540,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

43 

58 

Columba  livta 

(440,000-640,000) 

UK 

B 

550,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

43 

58 

(450,000-650,000) 

Stock  Dove 

GB/UK 

B 

260,000 

T 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

32 

Columba  oenas 

Wood  Pigeon 

GB 

B 

5,300,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Columba  palumbus 

(5,000,000-5,600,000) 

UK 

B 

5,400,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

(5,100,000-5,700,000) 

Collared  Dove 

GB 

B 

980,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Streptopelia  decaocto 

(880,000-1,070,000) 

UK 

B 

990,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

(900,000-1,090,000) 

Turtle  Dove 

GB/UK 

B 

14,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Streptopelia  turtur 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet 

GB/UK 

B 

8,600 

P 

2012 

5 

1 

44 

92 
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Common  Cuckoo 

GB 

B 

15,000 

P 

2009 

2 

3 

+ 

45 

58 

Cuculus  canorus 

(8,000-23,000) 

UK 

B 

16,000 

P 

2009 

2 

3 

+ 

45 

58 

(9,000-24,000) 

Barn  Owl 

GB/UK 

B 

4,000 

P 

1995-97 

5 

3 

+ 

46 

78 

Tyto  alba 

(3,000-5,000) 

Little  Owl 

GB/UK 

B 

5,700 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Athene  noctua 

(3,700-7,700) 

Tawny  Owl  Strix  aluco 

GB/UK 

B 

50,000 

P 

2005 

5 

2 

47 

29 

Long-eared  Owl 

GB 

B 

1,600-5,300 

P 

2007-11 

5 

3 

48 

67 

Asio  otus 

UK 

B 

1,800-6,000 

P 

2007-11 

5 

3 

48 

67 

Short-eared  Owl 

GB 

B 

610-2,140 

P 

2007-1 1 

5 

3 

49 

32 

Asio  flammeus 

UK 

B 

620-2,180 

P 

2007-11 

5 

3 

49 

32 

European  Nightjar 

GB/UK 

B 

4,600 

M 

2004 

5 

1 

16 

Caprimulgus  europaeus 

(3,700-5,500) 

Common  Swift 

GB 

B 

87,000 

P 

2009 

2 

3 

+ 

50 

58 

Apus  apus 

(63,000-111,000) 

UK 

B 

87,000 

P 

2009 

2 

3 

+ 

50 

58 

(64,000-111,000) 

Common  Kingfisher 

GB 

B 

3,600-6,100 

P 

2009 

1-WBS/ 

3 

51 

32 

Alcedo  atthis 

WBBS 

UK 

B 

3,800-6,400 

P 

2009 

1-WBS/ 

3 

51 

32 

WBBS 

Green  Woodpecker 

GB/UK 

B 

52,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Picus  viridis 

(47,000-58,000) 

Great  Spotted  Woodpeckei 

GB/UK 

B 

140,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Dendrocopos  major 

(130,000-150,000) 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  GB/UK 

B 

1,000-2,000 

P 

2009 

1-UK 

3 

52 

32 

Dendrocopos  minor 

Golden  Oriole 

GB/UK 

B 

2-5 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Oriolus  oriolus 

Red-backed  Shrike 

GB/UK 

B 

1-3 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Lanius  collurio 

Great  Grey  Shrike 

GB 

W 

62 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

3 

88 

Lanius  excubitor 

UK 

w 

63 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

3 

88 

Red-billed  Chough 

GB*/UK* 

B 

250-350 

P 

2002 

5 

1 

27,76 

Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  GBVUK* 

B 

930-940 

I 

2002 

5 

1 

27,  76 

IoM 

B 

120-150 

P 

2002 

5 

1 

56 

IoM 

B 

430 

I 

2002 

5 

1 

56 

Magpie 

GB 

B 

550,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Pica  pica 

UK 

B 

600,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Eurasian  Jay 

GB/UK 

B 

170,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Garridus  glandarius  * 

Jackdaw 

GB 

B 

1,300,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Corvus  monedula 

( 

1,100,000-1,400,000) 

UK 

B 

1,400,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

( 

1,200,000-1,500,000) 

Rook 

GB 

B 

990,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

48 

Corvus  frugilegus 

(860,000-1,130,000) 

UK 

B 

1,100,000 

P 

2009 

5-BBS 

2 

48 

( 

1,000,000-1,200,000) 

Carrion  Crow 

GB/UK 

B 

1,000,000 

T 

2009 

Eng 

2 

32 

Corvus corone 

Hooded  Crow 

GB 

B 

160,000 

T 

2009 

1-BBS 

2 

32 

Corvus  cornix 

UK 

B 

260,000 

T 

2009 

1-BBS 

2 

32 

Common  Raven 

GB 

B 

7,000 

P 

2009 

1-BBS 

3 

+ 

53 

32 

Corvus  corax 

UK 

B 

7,400 

P 

2009 

1-BBS 

3 

+ 

53 

32 
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Goldcrest 

GB 

B 

520,000 

T 

2009 

1— BBS 

2 

32 

Regulus  regulus 

UK 

B 

610,000 

T 

2009 

1-BBS 

2 

32 

Firecrest 

GB/UK 

B 

550 

T 

2006-10 

3 

2 

+ 

54 

42 

Regulus  ignicapilla 

Blue  Tit 

GB 

B 

3,400,000 

T 

2009 

1— UK 

2 

32 

Cyanistes  caeruleus 

UK 

B 

3,600,000 

T 

2009 

1— UK 

2 

32 

Great  Tit 

GB 

B 

2,500,000 

T 

2009 

l-UK 

2 

32 

Parus  major 

UK 

B 

2,600,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Crested  Tit 

GB/UK 

B 

1,000-2,000 

P 

2007 

5 

2 

28 

Lophophanes  cristatus 

Coal  Tit 

GB 

B 

680,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Periparus  ater  * 

UK 

B 

760,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Willow  Tit 

GB/UK 

B 

3,400 

P 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

55 

32 

Poecile  rnontana 

Marsh  Tit 

GB/UK 

B 

41,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Poecile  palustris 

Bearded  Tit 

GB/UK 

B 

630 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

42 

Panurus  biarmicus 

Woodlark 

GB/UK 

B 

3,100 

P 

2006 

5 

1 

17 

Lullula  arborea 

(2,500-3,700) 

Skylark 

GB 

B 

1,400,000 

T 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

32 

Alauda  arvensis 

UK 

B 

1,500,000 

T 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

32 

Shore  Lark 

GB/UK 

W 

74 

1 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 

Eremophila  alpestris 

Sand  Martin 

GB 

B 

49,000-159,000 

N 

2009 

1-WBS/ 

3 

56 

32 

Riparia  riparia 

UK 

B 

54,000-174,000 

N 

2009 

WBBS 

1-WBS/ 

WBBS 

3 

56 

32 

Barn  Swallow 

GB 

B 

760,000 

T 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

32 

Hirundo  rustica 

UK 

B 

860,000 

T 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

32 

House  Martin 

GB 

B 

510,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Delichon  urbicum 

(360,000-660,000) 

UK 

B 

510,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

(360,000-670,000) 

Cetti’s  Warbler 

GB/UK 

B 

2,000 

M 

2006-10 

3 

2 

+ 

57 

42 

Cettia  cetti 

Long-tailed  Tit 

GB 

B 

330,000 

T 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

32 

Aegithalos  caudatus 

UK 

B 

340,000 

T 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

32 

Yellow-browed  Warbler 

GB/UK 

W 

8 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

58 

88 

Phylloscopus  inornatus 

Wood  Warbler 

GB/UK 

B 

6,500 

M 

2009 

1-BBS 

3 

59 

9 

Phylloscopus  sibilatrix 

(5,900-7,000) 

Common  Chiffchaff 

GB 

B 

1,100,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Phylloscopus  collybita 

UK 

B 

1,200,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Willow  Warbler 

GB 

B 

2,200,000 

T 

2009 

1-BBS 

2 

32 

Phylloscopus  trochilus 

UK 

B 

2,400,000 

T 

2009 

1-BBS 

2 

32 

Blackcap 

GB 

B 

1,100,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Sylvia  atricapilla 

UK 

B 

1,200,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Garden  Warbler 

GB/UK 

B 

170,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Sylvia  borin 

Lesser  Whitethroat 

GB/UK 

B 

74,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Sylvia  curruca 

Common  Whitethroat 

GB/UK 

B 

1,100,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Sylvia  communis 

Hartford  Warbler 

GB/UK 

B 

3,200 

P 

2006 

5 

1 

87 

Sylvia  undata 

(2,900-3,600) 
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Species 

Region 

Season  Estimate 

Unit 

Date 

Der 

Rel 

+/- 

Note 

Ref 

Grasshopper  Warbler 

GB 

B 

13,000 

T 

2009 

1-BBS 

3 

60 

32 

Locustella  naevia 

UK 

B 

16,000 

T 

2009 

1-BBS 

3 

60 

32 

Savi’s  Warbler 

GB/UK 

B 

1-3 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Locustella  luscinioides 

Icterine  Warbler 

GB/UK 

B 

0-2 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Hippolais  icterina 

Aquatic  Warbler 

GB/UK 

P 

10 

I 

2006-10 

9 

3 

+ 

61 

88,  89, 

Acrocephalus  paludicola 

93,94 

Sedge  Warbler 

GB 

B 

260,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus  UK 

B 

290,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Marsh  Warbler 

GB/UK 

B 

2-8 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Acrocephalus  palustris 

Reed  Warbler 

GB/UK 

B 

130,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

+ 

45 

58 

Acrocephalus  scirpaceus 

( 

100,000-160,000) 

Waxwing 

GB 

W 

10,000 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

62 

88 

Bombycilla  garrulus 

UK 

w 

11,000 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

62 

88 

Eurasian  Nuthatch 

GB/UK 

B 

220,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Sitta  europaea 

Eurasian  Treecreeper 

GB 

B 

180,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Certhia  familiaris 

UK 

B 

200,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Wren 

GB 

B 

7,700,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Troglodytes  troglodytes  * 

UK 

B 

8,600,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Common  Starling 

GB 

B 

1,800,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Sturnus  vulgaris  * 

(1,600,000-2,000,000) 

UK 

B 

1,900,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

(1,700,000-2,200,000) 

Dipper 

GB 

B 

5,700-17,100 

P 

2009 

1-WBS/ 

2 

32 

Cinclus  cinclus  * 

UK 

B 

6,200-18,700 

P 

2009 

WBBS 

1-WBS/ 

WBBS 

2 

32 

Ring  Ouzel 

GB/UK 

B 

6,200-7,500 

P 

1999 

5 

2 

85 

Turdus  torquatus 

Blackbird 

GB 

B 

4,900,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Turdus  merula 

(4,700,000-5,100,000) 

UK 

B 

5,100,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

(4,900,000-5,300,000) 

Fieldfare 

GB/UK 

B 

1-2 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

42 

Turdus  pilaris 

GB 

W 

680,000 

I 

1981-84 

8 

3 

3,45 

UK 

w 

720,000 

I 

1981-84 

8 

3 

3,45 

Song  Thrush 

GB 

B 

1,100,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Turdus  philomelos  * 

UK 

B 

1,200,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Redwing 

GB/UK 

B 

4-16 

P 

2006-10 

3 

3 

42 

Turdus  iliacus 

GB 

W 

650,000 

I 

1981-84 

8 

3 

3,45 

UK 

w 

690,000 

I 

1981-84 

8 

3 

3,45 

Mistle  Thrush 

GB 

B 

160,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Turdus  viscivorus 

UK 

B 

170,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Spotted  Flycatcher 

GB 

B 

33,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

3 

63 

32 

Muscicapa  striata 

UK 

B 

36,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

3 

63 

32 

Robin 

GB 

B 

6,000,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Erithacus  rubecula 

UK 

B 

6,700,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Common  Nightingale 

GB/UK 

B 

6,700 

M 

1999 

5 

3 

64 

82 

Luscinia  megarhynchos 

(5,600-9,400) 

Pied  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  hypoleuca 

GB/UK 

B 

17,000-20,000 

P 

2009 

1-BBS 

3 

65 

32 

Black  Redstart 

GB/UK 

B 

19-44 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

42 

Phoenicurus  ochruros 

GB/UK 

W 

400 

I 

1981-84 

8 

3 

+ 

66 

45 

Common  Redstart 

GB/UK 

B 

100,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Phoenicurus  phoenicurus 

(70,000-130,000) 
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Species 

Region 

Season  Estimate 

Unit 

Date 

Der 

Rel  +/- 

Note 

Ref 

Whinchat 

GB/UK 

B 

47,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Saxicola  rubetra 

(19,000-75,000) 

European  Stonechat 

GB 

B 

56,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Saxicola  rubicola 

(36,000-76,000) 

UK 

B 

59,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

(39,000-79,000) 

Northern  Wheatear 

GB 

B 

230,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Oenanthe  oenanthe 

(160,000-300,000) 

UK 

B 

240,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

(170,000-310,000) 

Dunnock 

GB 

B 

2,300,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Prunella  modularis  * 

UK 

B 

2,500,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

House  Sparrow 

GB 

B 

5,100,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Passer  domesticus 

(4,700,000-5,600,000) 

UK 

B 

5,300,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

(4,800,000-5,800,000) 

Tree  Sparrow 

GB 

B 

180,000 

T 

2009 

1-BBS 

2 

32 

Passer  montanus 

UK 

B 

200,000 

T 

2009 

1-BBS 

2 

32 

Yellow  Wagtail 

GB/UK 

B 

15,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Motacilla  flava  * 

Grey  Wagtail 

GB 

B 

35,000 

P 

2009 

1-WBS/WBBS  3 

67 

32 

Motacilla  cinerea 

UK 

B 

38,000 

P 

2009 

1-WBS/WBBS  3 

67 

32 

Pied  Wagtail 

GB 

B 

460,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Motacilla  alba  * 

(400,000-510,000) 

UK 

B 

470,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

(410,000-520,000) 

Tree  Pipit  Anthus  trivialis 

GB/UK 

B 

88,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

(55,000-121,000) 

Meadow  Pipit 

GB 

B 

1,900,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Anthus  pratensis 

(1,600,000-2,100,000) 

UK 

B 

2,000,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

(1,800,000-2,300,000) 

Water  Pipit 

GB/UK 

w 

190 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

2 

88 

Anthus  spinoletta 

Rock  Pipit 

GB 

B 

34,000 

P 

1988-91 

1 

3 

32 

Anthus  petrcsus 

UK 

B 

36,000 

P 

1988-91 

1 

3 

32 

Common  Chaffinch 

GB 

B 

5,800,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Fringilla  coelebs 

UK 

B 

6,200,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Brambling 

GB/UK 

w 

45,000- 

I 

1981-84 

8 

3 

68 

45 

Fringilla  montifringilla 

1,800,000 

Greenfinch 

GB/UK 

B 

1,700,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Chloris  chloris 

(1,600,000-1,800,000) 

European  Serin 

GB/UK 

B 

0-1 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Serinus  serinus 

Goldfinch 

GB/UK 

B 

1,200,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Carduelis  carduelis 

(1,100,000-1,300,000) 

Siskin 

GB 

B 

410,000 

P 

2009 

1-BBS 

3 

32 

Carduelis  spinus 

UK 

B 

420,000 

P 

2009 

1-BBS 

3 

32 

Linnet 

GB 

B 

410,000 

T 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

32 

Carduelis  cannabina 

UK 

B 

430,000 

T 

2009 

1-Eng 

2 

32 

Twite 

GB/UK 

B 

10,000 

P 

1999 

5 

2 

46,50 

Carduelis  flavirostris 

(6,000-15,000) 

Lesser  Redpoll 

GB 

B 

190,000 

P 

2009 

1-BBS 

3 

32 

Carduelis  cabaret 

UK 

B 

220,000 

P 

2009 

1-BBS 

3 

32 

Common  Redpoll 

GB/UK 

B 

1-4 

P 

2006-10 

3 

2 

42 

Carduelis  flammea 

GB 

W 

300 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

3 

69 

88 

UK 

W 

310 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

3 

69 

88 

Arctic  Redpoll 

GB/UK 

w 

13 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

3 

69 

88 

Carduelis  hornemanni 
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Species 

Region 

Season  Estimate 

Unit 

Date 

Der 

Rel 

+/-  Note  Ref 

Common  Crossbill 

GB 

B 

39,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Loxia  curvirostra 

(29,000-51,000) 

UK 

B 

40,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

(31,000-53,000) 

Scottish  Crossbill 

GB/UK 

B 

6,800 

P 

2008 

5 

2 

74 

Loxia  scotica 

(4,100-11,400) 

Parrot  Crossbill 

GB/UK 

B 

65 

P 

2008 

5 

2 

74 

Loxia  pytyopsittacus 

Bullfinch 

GB 

B 

190,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Pyrrhula  pyrrhula 

UK 

B 

220,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Hawfinch 

GB/UK 

B 

500-1,000 

P 

2011 

5 

2 

14 

Coccothra ustes  cocco th raus tes 

Snow  Bunting 

GB/UK 

B 

60 

P 

2007 

5 

3 

28 

Plectrophenax  nivalis 

GB 

W 

9,000-13,500 

I 

1981-84 

8 

3 

45,71 

UK 

W 

10,000-15,000 

I 

1981-84 

8 

3 

45,71 

Lapland  Bunting 

GB/UK 

w 

710 

I 

2006/07-10/11 

7 

3 

88 

Calcarius  lapponicus 

Yellowhammer 

GB 

B 

700,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Etnberiza  citrinella 

UK 

B 

710,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Cirl  Bunting 

GB/UK 

B 

860  (790-980) 

T 

2009 

5 

1 

70 

Etnberiza  cirlus 

Reed  Bunting 

GB 

B 

230,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Emberiza  schoeniclus 

UK 

B 

250,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Corn  Bunting 

GB/UK 

B 

11,000 

T 

2006-10 

5-UK 

2 

21 

Etnberiza  calandra  (9,000-13,000) 


Notes 

1.  Apparent  substantial  decline  in  subsequent  winters. 

2.  Probably  under-recorded  as  a breeding  species. 

3.  Although  non-breeding  numbers  are  divided  by  three,  it  seems  likely  that  there  are  many  non-breeding  birds  in  the 
population  and  so  the  true  number  of  pairs  is  likely  to  be  lower. 

4.  Underestimate  due  to  original  being  based  on  summed  tetrad  counts  from  the  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas. 

5.  Winter  estimate  divided  by  three  to  give  breeding  estimate. 

6.  Major  range  expansion  since  estimate  published. 

7.  Removed  from  RBBP  list  after  2009,  at  which  point  figures  known  to  be  underestimates. 

8.  Follows  approach  adopted  by  APEP  2 but  noted  that  likely  to  be  an  underestimate  since  original  source  CBC  dataset  did  not 
adequately  cover  higher  densities  in  wetland  and  urban  habitats. 

9.  Probably  under-recorded  as  a breeding  species. 

10.  Breeding  estimates  of  pairs  derived  from  unrounded  winter  estimates  (minus  assumed  Dutch  breeding  birds  wintering 
between  Essex  and  Lincolnshire)  adjusted  by  factor  of  2.21  as  described  in  the  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas. 

1 1 . Significant  recent  declines. 

12.  Significant  recent  declines. 

13.  Considered  likely  to  be  minimum  estimates  as  these  are  extrapolation  of  tetrad  counts  during  the  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas. 

14.  Probably  underestimated,  given  a known  range  expansion  coupled  with  an  estimated  64%  increase  in  density  across  the  core 
range  between  1987  and  1997  (Armitage  et  al.  1997). 

15.  Calling  males  from  RBBP  data  and  from  Bedfordshire  Bird  Reports. 

16.  This  figure  is  a best  estimate  given  information  from  RBBP  non-native  birds  reports,  selected  county  bird  reports,  atlases  and 
avifaunas,  and  draft  information  from  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1.  Populations  in  Sussex  and  Scotland  seem  to  have  largely 
disappeared. 

17.  Recent  aerial  surveys  have  revealed  larger  numbers  in  northern  offshore  areas,  but  there  is  no  collated  estimate  available. 

18.  Most  birds  noted  on  spring  passage  off  northwest  Scotland  and  figures  do  not  allow  for  turnover.  More  potentially  occur  in 
offshore  waters. 

19.  Combination  of  carbo  and  sinensis ; not  straightforward  to  separate  estimates. 

20.  Continuing  increase. 

21.  Increasingly  under-reported  as  population  increases. 

22.  Estimate  does  not  include  unknown  numbers  dispersed  in  wider  countryside. 

23.  First  confirmed  breeding  in  2012,  with  two  pairs  in  Somerset. 

24.  Mean  figure  provided  but  subsequent  increase. 

25.  The  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas  estimate  was  a minimum  and  related  to  individuals  - divided  by  two  to  give  approximate  pairs. 
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26.  Mean  based  on  expert  opinion,  but  much  under-reported  and  numbers  known  to  be  continuing  to  rise. 

27.  Mean  figures  presented  but  numbers  known  to  be  increasing. 

28.  Reported  figures  known  to  involve  a degree  of  under-reporting. 

29.  Under-reporting  considered  likely. 

30.  Not  all  pairs  are  reported  to  RBBP,  so  figure  represents  expert  opinion. 

31.  Figures  submitted  to  RBBP  are  known  to  under-represent  actual  breeding  population  size. 

32.  Early  information  from  a repeat  survey  in  2012  suggests  far  lower  numbers  than  in  1999. 

33.  The  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas  estimate  was  a minimum  and  related  to  individuals,  as  unclear  what  proportion  were  non- 
breeders. However,  WeBS  suggests  that  most  wintering  birds  have  departed  before  April,  hence  estimate  now  divided  by  two 
to  give  approximate  number  of  pairs. 

34.  Released  birds  first  laid  eggs  in  2007  and  first  hatched  young  in  2009. 

35.  Unpublished  data  show  continuing  increase  in  201 1. 

36.  Lekking  males  not  considered  a good  measure  of  the  breeding  population.  Breeding  confirmed  only  in  2006. 

37.  Estimate  derived  as  sum  of  referenced  estimates  from  Scotland  (8,000-10,000  pairs),  England  (600  pairs)  and  Wales  (17+  pairs). 

38.  No  new  national  survey  but  resurvey  of  Caithness  & Sutherland  in  2009  (Bellamy  & Eaton  2010)  suggests  that  the  overall 
population  has  increased. 

39.  No  new  census  but  numbers  known  to  have  declined. 

40.  Number  of  pairs  derived  by  multiplying  Seabird  2000  estimate  of  individuals  by  recommended  factor  of  0.5. 

4 1 . Number  of  pairs  derived  by  multiplying  Seabird  2000  estimate  of  individuals  by  recommended  factor  of  0.67. 

42.  No  new  census  but  numbers  known  to  have  increased. 

43.  Forrester  etal.  (2007)  estimated  1,000-5,000  pairs  of  wild  Rock  Doves  on  the  Hebrides,  but  delineation  increasingly  difficult. 

44.  Estimate  based  on  roost  total  for  January  2012  minus  that  for  April  2012,  assuming  all  females  are  then  on  nests. 

45.  This  method  assumes  that  males  and  females  are  equally  detectable,  which  is  clearly  not  true,  so  this  is  an  underestimate. 

46.  Evidence  from  multiple  sources  (BBS,  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1,  RBBP,  nestbox  schemes)  indicate  that  the  breeding  population  has 
increased  substantially  in  recent  years.  However,  there  is  no  simple  measure  of  change  for  this  species. 

47.  The  2005  BTO  survey  found  1 .42  pairs  per  occupied  tetrad,  and  found  that  63%  of  tetrads  were  occupied.  Applying  these 
figures  to  the  land  area  of  Britain,  excluding  Shetland,  Orkney  and  the  Outer  Hebrides  where  the  species  is  absent,  yields  an 
estimate  of  about  50,000  breeding  pairs.  The  inherent  assumptions  are  that  the  survey  method  enabled  detection  (or 
inference)  of  all  pairs  in  the  tetrad,  and  that  pairs  detected  by  observers  at  the  mid-point  of  a tetrad  have  a territory  that  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  tetrad  boundary.  Both  assumptions  are  arguable  but  reasonable  and  the  estimate  should  thus  be 
relatively  sound. 

48.  Estimate  from  the  1968-72  Breeding  Atlas  scaled  by  the  ratio  of  10-km  squares  with  breeding  evidence  between  then  and  Bird 
Atlas  2007-1 1.  This  estimate  is  of  extremely  uncertain  reliability. 

49.  Estimate  from  the  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas  scaled  by  the  ratio  of  10-km  squares  with  breeding  evidence  between  then  and  Bird 
Adas  2007-1 1. 

50.  Approach  considered  to  underestimate  breeding  numbers  of  this  species. 

51.  Initial  estimate  based  on  very  approximate  figure  of  3-5  pairs  per  10-km  square,  hence  estimate  considered  of  uncertain 
reliability. 

52.  Initial  estimate  based  on  uncertain  source  data.  RBBP  data  also  suggest  a total  in  the  order  of  1,000  pairs. 

53.  Original  estimate  was  derived  from  tetrad  counts  from  the  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas  so  this  is  probably  an  underestimate. 
Subsequent  range  expansion  not  apparent  in  BBS  trend,  although  latter  has  wide  confidence  limits. 

54.  RBBP  considers  that  species  is  under-reported. 

55.  RBBP  enquiries  to  county  bird  recorders  suggest  total  may  be  closer  to  1,500  pairs,  but  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1 suggests  this 
species  is  still  reasonably  widespread  between  central  England  and  southwest  Scotland. 

56.  Uncertain  reliability  as  extrapolation  using  BBS  trend  leads  to  a substantially  higher  estimate  than  using  WBS/WBBS  trend. 

57.  RBBP  considers  that  this  species  is  under-reported. 

58.  Considering  records  between  December  and  March  only. 

59.  Estimate  highly  uncertain  as  there  is  no  way  of  assessing  change  between  survey  in  1984-85  and  start  of  BBS  in  1994. 

60.  Original  estimate  highly  approximate. 

61.  Many  individuals  are  likely  to  go  unrecorded. 

62.  Large  degree  of  variation  between  years. 

63.  Particularly  difficult  to  decide  between  conflicting  estimates  for  this  species.  Using  method  of  Newson  et  al.  (2008)  leads  to 
estimate  of  c.  130,000  pairs. 

64.  The  BBS  suggests  a 42%  decline  in  Nightingales  between  1999  and  2009,  and  this  is  consistent  with  a major  range  contraction 
suggested  by  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1.  However,  new  research  into  nocturnal  vs  diurnal  singing  behaviour  suggests  that  the  1999 
figure  was  an  underestimate.  It  is  not  dear  whether  current  numbers  are  higher  or  lower  than  the  1999  figure  so  that  estimate 
is  repeated,  and  given  a low  reliability  score.  A new  survey  (in  2012)  will,  once  analysed,  shed  further  light  on  the  true 
population  size. 

65.  Uncertain  reliability  as  original  estimate  is  based  on  expert  opinion  of  pairs  per  10-km  square. 

66.  The  1981-84  Winter  Atlas  suggests  500  in  Britain  & Ireland,  with  about  20%  of  these  occurring  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 
Draft  results  from  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1 suggest  that  this  figure  is  an  underestimate. 

67.  Original  estimate  based  on  expert  opinion  of  number  of  pairs  per  square. 

68.  Estimate  highly  uncertain  and  numbers  vary  greatly  between  winters. 

69.  Estimate  uncertain;  numbers  are  variable  between  years  and  identification  problems  remain. 
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Appendix  2.  Population  estimates  of  selected  subspecies  or  biogeographical  populations  of  birds 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Key:  See  Appendix  I. 


Subspecies/population 

Region 

Season 

Estimate 

Unit 

Date 

Der 

Rel 

+/- 

Note 

Ref 

Taiga  Bean  Goose 

Anser  fabalis  fabalis 

GB/UK 

W 

410 

I 

2005/06-2009/10 

6 

1 

57 

Tundra  Bean  Goose 

GB/UK 

W 

320 

I 

2004/05-2008/09 

6 

1 

57 

Anser  fabalis  rossicus 

European  White- 
fronted  Goose 

Anser  albifrons  albifrons 

GB/UK 

w 

2,400 

I 

2004/05-2008/09 

6 

1 

57 

Greenland  White- 

GB/UK 

w 

13,000 

I 

2005/06-2009/10 

6 

1 

57 

fronted  Goose 

Anser  albifrons  flavirostris 

Greylag  Goose 

GB/UK 

B 

46,000 

P 

2004-08 

5 

3 

57 

Anser  anser 
(Britain,  Ireland) 

GB/UK 

W 

140,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Greylag  Goose 

GB 

w 

85,000 

I 

2005/06-09/10 

6 

2 

53 

Anser  anser  (Iceland) 

UK 

w 

88,000 

I 

2005/06-09/10 

6 

2 

53 

Barnacle  Goose 

GB/UK 

w 

58,000 

I 

2007/08 

6 

1 

54 

Branta  lencopsis  (E  Greenland) 

Barnacle  Goose 

GB/UK 

w 

33,000 

I 

2009/10 

6 

1 

37,57 

Branta  lencopsis  (Svalbard) 

Barnacle  Goose 

GB 

B 

900 

P 

2004-08 

5 

3 

- 

1 

57 

Branta  lencopsis 

UK 

B 

1,000 

P 

2004-08 

5 

3 

- 

1 

57 

(naturalised) 

GB 

w 

2,700 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

UK 

w 

3,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

57 

Dark-bellied  Brent  Goose 

GB/UK 

w 

91,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Branta  bernicla  bernicla 

Light-bellied  Brent  Goose 

GB 

w 

710 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Branta  bernicla  hrota 
(Canada) 

UK 

w 

27,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Light-bellied  Brent  Goose 

GB/UK 

w 

3,400 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Branta  bernicla  hrota 
(Svalbard/N  Greenland) 

Common  Eider 

GB 

B 

23,000 

P 

2004-08 

5 

2 

2 

32,  57 

Somateria  mollissima 

UK 

B 

25,000 

P 

2004-08 

5 

2 

2 

32,57 

(excl.  Shetland) 

GB 

w 

55,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

2 

57 

UK 

w 

58,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

2 

2 

57 

Common  Eider 

GB/UK 

B 

2,500 

P 

2005-09 

5 

2 

- 

2 

32,57 

Somateria  mollissima 
(Shetland) 

GB/UK 

W 

5,500 

I 

2005/06-09/10 

6 

1 

2 

57 

Eurasian  Black-tailed  Godwit  GB/UK 

B 

54-57 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Limosa  litnosa  litnosa 

Icelandic  Black-tailed 

GB/UK 

B 

7-9 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Godwit 

GB 

W 

43,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Limosa  limosa  islandica 

UK 

W 

44,000 

I 

2004/05-08/09 

6 

1 

57 

Eurasian  Jay 

UK  (NI) 

B 

4,300 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Garrulus  glandarius  hibernicus 

Coal  Tit 

GB 

B 

680,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Periparus  ater  britannicns 

UK 

B 

680,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

+ 

3 

32 

Coal  Tit 

UK  (NI) 

B 

85,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

_ 

3 

32 

Periparus  ater  hibernicus 

Wren 

GB 

B 

7,700,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Troglodytes  troglodytes 
indigenus 

UK 

B 

8,600,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

‘Fair  Isle’  Wren 

GB/UK 

B 

29 

T 

2007-11 

5 

1 

2 

Troglodytes  troglodytes  fridariensis 
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Population  estimates  of  birds  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom 


Subspecies/population 

Region 

Season  Estimate 

Unit 

Date 

Der 

Rel 

+/- 

Note 

Ref 

‘Hebridean’  Wren 

GB/UK 

B 

5,000-10,000 

T 

2007 

5 

2 

28 

Troglodytes  troglodytes  hebridensis 

‘St  Kilda’  Wren 

GB/UK 

B 

140 

T 

1993 

5 

2 

+ 

4 

52 

Troglodytes  troglodytes  hirtensis 

‘Shetland’  Wren 

GB/UK 

B 

1,500-3,000 

T 

2007 

5 

2 

28 

Troglodytes  troglodytes  zetlandicus 

‘Shetland’  Common  Starling  GB/UK 

B 

10,000-20,000 

P 

2007 

5 

2 

28 

Sturnus  vulgaris  zetlandicus 

Dipper 

GB/UK 

B 

5,700-17,100 

P 

2009 

1-WBS/ 

2 

_ 

5 

32 

Cinclus  cinclus  gularis 

WBBS 

Dipper 

GB/UK 

B 

510-1,540 

P 

2009 

1-WBS/ 

2 

+ 

6 

32 

Cinclus  cinclus  hibernicus 

WBBS 

‘Hebridean’  Song  Thrush  GB/UK 

B 

500-2,200 

P 

2003 

5 

3 

49 

Turdus  philomelos  hebridensis 

Dunnock 

GB 

B 

75,000-125,000 

T 

2007 

5 

3 

7 

28 

Prunella  modularis 
hebridium 

UK 

B 

240,000-290,000 

T 

2009 

l-UK/5 

2 

8 

28 

Yellow  Wagtail 

GB/UK 

B 

15,000 

T 

2009 

1-UK 

2 

32 

Motacilla  flava  flavissima 

Blue-headed  Wagtail 
Motacilla  flava  flava 

GB/UK 

B 

0-1 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Pied  Wagtail 

GB 

B 

460,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

Motacilla  alba  yarrellii 

(400,000-510,000) 

UK 

B 

470,000 

P 

2009 

2 

2 

58 

(410,000-520,000) 

White  Wagtail 

GB/UK 

B 

1 

P 

2006-10 

3 

1 

42 

Motacilla  alba  alba 


Notes 

1 . Although  we  have  divided  non-breeding  numbers  by  three,  it  seems  likely  that  there  are  many  non-breeding  birds  in  the 
population  and  so  the  true  number  of  pairs  is  likely  to  be  lower. 

2.  Furness  et  al.  (2010)  suggested  that  Shetland  Eiders  appear  to  be  M.  s.  faeroeensis  (not  currently  recognised  as  occurring  in 
Britain  by  BOU).  Breeding  estimates  of  pairs  derived  from  unrounded  winter  estimates  (minus  assumed  Dutch  breeding 
birds  wintering  between  Essex  and  Lincolnshire),  adjusted  by  factor  of  2.21  as  described  in  the  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas. 

3.  Subspecies  britannicus  mostly  found  in  GB  but  also  occurs  in  extreme  northeast  of  Ireland  where  it  intergrades  into 
hibernicus;  precise  nature  of  zone  of  intergradation  unknown. 

4.  Known  underestimate,  as  Dun  and  Stac  an  Armin  were  not  counted. 

5.  This  is  an  overestimate  as  some  Scottish  birds  are  assigned  to  hibernicus. 

6.  Estimate  is  for  Northern  Ireland  but  is  an  underestimate  as  hibernicus  also  occurs  in  Hebrides  and  parts  of  west  coast  of 
mainland  Scotland. 

7.  Subspecies  hebridium  occurs  across  Ireland  but  also  in  Hebrides. 

8.  Derived  from  difference  between  unrounded  GB  and  UK  estimates,  plus  Hebrides  estimates  from  Forrester  et  al.  (2007). 


67.  Common  Eiders  Somateria  mollissima,  Shetland,  June  2009. 
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Appendix  3.  Unconfirmed  potential  breeding  species  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom 
during  2006-1 0,  together  with  historical  confirmed  breeding  species. 


Species 

Last  confirmed 
breeding  by 
pure  pair 

Status  in  2006-10 

Green-winged  Teal  Anas  carolinensis 

Summering  males,  unpaired  or  displaying  to  Eurasian  Teals. 

Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes 

Birds  in  2007  and  2008  associating  with  Mallards. 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors 

Female  paired  with  Shoveler  in  2010. 

Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  collaris 

Summering  males,  unpaired  or  paired  with  Tufted  Ducks. 

Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca 

Summering  birds  plus  observed  juveniles  but  no  completely 
proven  breeding. 

Greater  Scaup  Aythya  marila 

1999 

Summering  birds  but  no  proven  breeding. 

Velvet  Scoter  Melanitta  fusca 

Male  accompanying  female  Eider  in  2010. 

Great  Northern  Diver  Gavia  immer 

Male  paired  with  Black-throated  Diver  to  2008. 

Black-browed  Albatross 

Thalassarche  melanophris 

Single  bird  at  Sula  Sgeir  2006  and  2007. 

Macaronesian  Shearwater 

Puffinus  baroli 

Single  calling  male  in  Devon  in  2010. 

Red-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  grisegena 

2001 

Small  numbers  of  summering  birds. 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans 

One  paired  with  Red  Kite  in  Scotland  in  2006. 

Little  Crake  Porzana  parva 

Long-staying  males  in  2007  (Shetland)  and  2008  (Devon). 

Baillon’s  Crake  Porzana  pusilla 

mid  nineteenth 
century? 

Several  calling  males  in  2012,  breeding  may  have  occurred 
but  not  confirmed. 

Killdeer  Charadrius  vociferus 

Female  paired  with  Ringed  Plover  in  2007. 

Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 

1979 

No  breeding-season  records  reported  by  RBBP. 

Temminck  s Stint  Calidris  temminckii 

1993 

Presence  at  breeding  site  in  2006  and  2007  but  no  evidence. 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 

Calidris  subruftcollis 

Singing  male  for  three  days  in  2008. 

Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos 

Perhaps  bred  in  2004,  no  suggestion  of  breeding  since. 

Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularius 

1975 

No  suggestion  of  breeding. 

Long-tailed  Skua  Stercorarius  longicaudus 

1980 

One  adult  held  territory  in  Shetland  in  2010. 

Great  Auk  Pinguinus  impennis 

c.  1812 

Globally  extinct. 

Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger 

1975 

No  suggestion  of  breeding. 

Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delawarensis 

One  mixed  pair  with  Common  Gull  in  2009. 

Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Otus  scops 

Singing  male  in  Oxfordshire  in  2006  and  2007. 

Snowy  Owl  Bubo  scandiacus 

1975 

Numerous  records  in  N and  W Scotland  in  recent  years, 
but  no  evidence  of  breeding. 

Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidas 

One  present  for  extended  period  in  2009. 

European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster 

2005 

One  pair  dug  nest  in  2006  but  not  known  if  eggs  laid. 

Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

1996 

Singing  and  lingering  birds  in  2007  but  no  evidence  of  breeding. 

Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla 

2002 

Birds  in  suitable  habitat  in  most  subsequent  years. 

Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus 

Singing  male  in  2010. 

Shore  Lark  Eremophila  alpestris 

2003 

No  suggestion  of  breeding. 

Iberian  Chiffchaff 

Phylloscopus  ibericus 

Males  singing  for  extended  periods  in  2006  (two),  2007, 

2009  and  2010  (four). 

Marmora's  Warbler  Sylvia  sarda 

Singing  male  in  2010. 

Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans 

Territorial  male  in  2009,  and  pair  nest-building  in  2010 
but  no  confirmed  egg-laying. 

River  Warbler  Locustella  fluviatilis 

Single  singing  males  in  2008,  2009  and  2010. 

Melodious  Warbler  Hippolais  polyglotta 

Single  singing  males  in  2008  and  2010. 

Great  Reed  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  arundinaceus 

One  or  two  males  singing  for  extended  periods  each  year. 

Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus 

Pair  in  potential  breeding  habitat  in  2009. 

Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 

1996 

One  singing  male  in  2010. 

Brambling  Fringilla  montifringilla 

2001 

Singing  males  or  pairs  each  year  but  no  evidence  of  breeding. 

Common  Rosefmch 

Carpodacus  erythrinus 

1997 

Singing  males  or  pairs  most  years  but  no  evidence  of  breeding. 

Lapland  Bunting  Calcarius  lapponicus 

1980 

No  suggestion  of  breeding. 
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Vagrant  Bimaculated 
Larks  in  Europe  and  the 
first  record  for  Switzerland 


Marco  Thoma  and  Andreas  Taschler 

Abstract  On  5th  May  20 II,  a Bimaculated  Lark  Mefanocorypha  h’s maculate  was 
discovered  in  the  canton  of  Ticino,  southern  Switzerland.  This  was  the  first  record 
for  Switzerland  and  only  the  second  for  central  Europe.  Despite  the  proximity  of 
its  breeding  grounds  in  Turkey  and  the  Middle  East,  the  Bimaculated  Lark  is  still  an 
extremely  rare  vagrant  in  Europe,  with  just  22  records  from  nine  countries.  We 
describe  the  Swiss  record  and  discuss  the  species’  status  as  a vagrant  in  Europe,  its 
occurrence  patterns  and  status  in  captivity. 


On  5th  May  2011,  AT  found  a Short- 
toed Lark  CalandreUa  brachydactyla 
in  a freshly  ploughed  field  near  the 
Bolle  di  Magadino,  a Ramsar  site  in  Ticino, 
southern  Switzerland  (46°09’N  8°52’  E,  200  m 
asl).  The  Short-toed  Lark  was  accompanied 
by  a larger  bird,  quite  clearly  a lark  of  the 
genus  Mefanocorypha.  Soon  after  the  dis- 
covery, AT  was  joined  by  the  staff  of  the 
nearby  ringing  station  - Lolo  Frei,  Volker 
Salewski,  Fabian  Schneider  and  MT  - and 
later  also  by  Chiara 
Scandolara.  Just  one 
week  earlier,  two 
Calandra  Larks  M. 
calandra  had  appeared 
at  a nearby  site,  and,  in 
the  context  of  a small 
influx  of  this  species  to 
Switzerland  in  spring 
2011  (six  records  of  1 1 
birds  in  April  and  May; 

Plot  & Vallotton  2012), 
the  bird  was  initially 
supposed  to  be  'just' 
another  Calandra. 

After  a few  minutes  of 
observation,  both  larks 
flew  to  a nearby  field 
and  then  back  to  the 
original  site  a few 
minutes  after  that. 


When  the  birds  were  in  flight,  the  observers 
concentrated  on  the  wing  pattern  of  the 
Mefanocorypha  lark,  but  saw  neither  a white 
trailing  edge  to  the  wing  nor  a dark  under- 
wing. When,  in  due  course,  the  larger  bird 
began  foraging  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  no 
longer  accompanied  by  the  Short-toed  Lark, 
it  was  close  enough  for  good  views.  Since  it 
had  a strongly  marked  head  pattern,  no  white 
trailing  edge  to  the  wings,  and  white  tips  to 
the  tail  feathers,  it  soon  became  clear  that  this 


68.  Bimaculated  Lark  Mefanocorypha  bimaculata,  Bolle  di  Magadino, 
Ticino,  Switzerland,  May  2011. 
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was  a Bimaculated  Lark  M.  bimaculata,  the 
first  for  Switzerland  (plate  68). 

Despite  efforts  to  relocate  the  bird  on  sub- 
sequent days,  it  was  not  seen  after  5th  May. 
The  record  has  been  accepted  by  the  Swiss 
Rarities  Committee  (ref.  number  2011/120) 
and  placed  in  Category  A (a  species  recorded 
in  an  apparently  natural  state  at  least  once 
since  1st  January  1950).  This  is  only  the 
second  record  of  Bimaculated  Lark  for 
central  Europe,  although  the  previous  record, 
in  Germany  in  July  1998,  was  placed  in  Cat- 
egory D because  the  possibility  of  escape 
could  not  be  ruled  out  (Epple  2008;  see 
below). 

Extralimital  occurrence  in  Europe 

Bimaculated  Lark  is  an  extremely  rare 
vagrant  to  Europe.  There  have  been  just  22 
records  from  nine  countries,  all  involving 
single  individuals  only.  Figs.  1-3  illustrate  the 
timing  and  the  distribution  of  those  22 
records,  details  of  which  are  as  follows. 

Denmark  (one  record):  1st— 4th  January  and 
3rd-6th  March  2006,  Staunings  0,  Sjaelland 
(Kristensen  et  al.  2007). 


December  2000  to  17th  January  2001,  Porvoo 
Langoren,  Uusimaa  (Luoto  et  al.  2001). 

Germany  (one  record):  6th  July  1998, 
Donaumoos,  near  Riedhausen,  Bavaria  and 
Baden-Wurttemberg  (Epple  2008).  Owing  to 
a leg  injury,  with  its  right  leg  missing  below 
the  intertarsal  joint  (plate  67),  the  bird  was 
considered  to  be  a possible  escape  and  placed 
in  Category  D of  the  German  List  by  the 
German  Rarities  Committee. 

Great  Britain  (three  records):  7th— 1 1th  May 
1962,  Lundy,  Devon  (Jones  1965);  24th-27th 
October  1975,  St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly 
(Flumm  1977);  8th  June  1976,  Fair  Isle 
(Whitehouse  1978). 

Greece  (one  record):  2nd  May  1988,  Skala, 
Kefalonia  (Vittery  1994).  This  bird  was 
observed  moving  northeast  following  a large 
fall  of  migrants  on  1st  May,  apparently  in 
response  to  a combination  of  poor  weather 
and  easterly  winds.  This  record  was  omitted 
by  Lindroos  & Tenovuo  (2000)  and  Epple 
(2008);  and  the  observation  date  is  incorrect 
in  Handrinos  & Akriotis  (1997). 


Finland  (four  records):  12th-23rd  January 
1960,  Pori  Musa,  Satakunta  (Finnish  Rarities 
Committee  1984);  26th-27th  May  1996, 
Aanekoski  Liimattala,  central  Finland  (Lin- 
droos 1997);  31st  May  to  3rd  June  1996,  Pello 
Pellojarvi,  Lapland  (Lindroos  1997);  17th 


Italy  (four  records):  2nd  January  1919,  Sesto 
Fiorentino,  Florence,  Tuscany  (Brichetti  & 
Fracasso  2007);  1929  (no  date),  Volano,  Valla- 
garina,  Trentino  (Brichetti  & Fracasso  2007); 
4th  October  1978,  Tellaro  river  mouth/ 
Calamosche,  Vendicari,  Syracuse,  Sicily 
(Baglieri  & Iapichino  1979; 
Grasso  & Ientile  1999); 
1 2th— 28th  February  2008, 
Priolo,  Syracuse,  Sicily 
(Janni  & Fracasso  2009). 

Norway  (one  record):  1st 
August  to  1st  October  2000, 
Ona,  Sandoy,  More  og 
Romsdal  (Mjos  & Sol- 
bakken  2001). 

Sweden  (six  records):  24th 
May  1982,  Haparanda 
Sandskar,  Norrbotten 
(Andersson  & Larsson 
1985);  10th-23rd  December 
1983,  Sigdes,  Burs,  Gotland 
(Kjellen  & Svensson  1984); 


69.  Bimaculated  Lark  Melanocorypha  bimaculata , Donaumoos, 
Baden-Wurttemberg,  Germany,  July  1998. 
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Vagrant  Bimaculated  Larks  in  Europe 


Fig.  1.  Number  of  vagrant  Bimaculated  Larks  Meianocorypha  bimaculata  in  Europe,  S 900-20 1 I 
(arrival  dates  only). 


27th-29th  May  1996,  Herrvik,  Ostergarn, 
Gotland  (Cederroth  1997);  28th  January  to 
23rd  March  1999,  Landsort,  Sodermanland 
(Cederroth  2000);  17th  June  2001,  Vo  mbs 
an  gar,  Skane  (Cederroth  2002);  24th 
November  2003,  Sydudden,  Utlangan, 
Blekinge  (Hell  strom  2005). 

Switzerland  (one  record):  5th  May  2011, 
Bolle  di  Magadino,  Ticino  (this  paper). 

Status  and  distribution 

The  Bimaculated  Lark  breeds  on  steppes  or 
similarly  open,  dry  habitats  (including  culti- 
vated areas)  in  Turkey,  the  South  Caucasus, 
the  Middle  East  and  central  Asia  (Cramp 
1988;  del  Hoyo  et  al,  2004),  and  locally  in  iso- 
lated areas  farther  south  (Shirihai  1996; 
Porter  & Aspinall  2010).  Its  breeding  range  in 
Turkey  extends  across  the  centre,  east  and 
southeast  of  the  country,  partially  overlap- 
ping with  the  breeding  range  of  Calandra 
Lark  (Roselaar  1995;  Kirwan  et  al  2008).  The 
Turkish  population  of  Bimaculated  Larks  is 
considered  stable  or  even  increasing,  with 
estimates  ranging  from  5,000-50,000  (Heath 
et  al  2000)  to  1-2  million  pairs  (BirdLife 
International  2004). 

The  species  is  migratory,  wintering  in 
northeast  Africa,  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  Pakistan  and  India, 
where  it  favours  open  habitats, 
particularly  cultivated  areas, 
but  also  dry  tidal  mudflats  in 
coastal  areas  (Dement’ev  & 

Gladkov  1970;  Ali  & Ripley 
1972;  Beshir  1978;  Cramp 
1988;  Shirihai  1996;  del  Hoyo 
et  al  2004).  A migratory  divide 
is  assumed,  with  populations 
west  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
migrating  predominantly  to 


Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Cramp  1988). 
Records  from  the  Seychelles  (November 
2003;  Phillips  & Phillips  2005),  Korea  and 
Japan  (Brazil  2009)  highlight  the  species’ 
vagrancy  potential. 

The  rarity  of  Bimaculated  Larks  in  Europe 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  situation  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Autumn  passage  in 
Turkey  begins  in  August  and  continues  until 
late  October  (with  stragglers  until  21st 
November)  and  can  comprise  large  flocks  (an 
extraordinary  2,800  were  recorded  at  Hotami§, 
Inner  Anatolia,  in  late  September  1974; 
Kirwan  et  al  2008).  In  Cyprus  it  has  been 
recorded  in  August  (one  individual),  Sep- 
tember (11)  and  October  (ten)  between  1993 
and  2010  (Colin  Richardson  in  litt.).  In  Israel, 
passage  has  occurred  between  28th  August 
and  26th  November,  and  peaks  in  the  second 
half  of  October  (Shirihai  1996).  Spring  migra- 
tion lasts  from  late  February  to  early  May  in 
Egypt,  peaks  in  late  March  and  is  apparently 
restricted  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  country 
(Goodman  & Meininger  1989).  In  Israel, 
migrants  occur  from  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary until  the  end  of  May,  peaking  between 
early  March  and  early  April  (Shirihai  1996).  In 
Cyprus,  the  species  was  recorded  in  March 
(157  individuals),  April  (344)  and  May  (two) 
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Fig.  2.  Arrival  dates  of  vagrant  Bimaculated  Larks  Meianocorypha 
bimaculata  in  Europe  (number  of  individuals  per  month). 
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between  1993  and  2010  (Colin  Richardson  in 
lift.),  while  in  Turkey  the  first  arrivals  appear 
in  mid  March,  with  the  majority  in  April  and 
May  (Kirwan  etal.  2008). 

Some  may  winter  at  the  southern  edge  of 
the  breeding  range,  including  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East  (Hiie  8c 
Etchecopar  1970;  Hollom  et  al.  1988;  Shirihai 
1996),  although  there  are  no  records  between 
December  and  February  from  Turkey 
(Kirwan  et  al.  2008;  www.kusbank.org)  or 
Cyprus  (Colin  Richardson  in  lift.).  The 
winter  status  in  Egypt  remains  unclear: 
Goodman  8c  Meininger  (1989)  mentioned  no 
records  from  December  or  January  although 
Etchecopar  8c  Hiie  (1967)  stated  that  the 
species  ‘winters  in  Egypt,  probably  in  small 
numbers’,  while  it  was  listed  as  an  irregular 
winter  visitor  by  Hollom  et  al  (1988). 

In  northeast  Africa  it  is  encountered  from 
October  to  March,  locally  in  huge  congrega- 
tions (Beshir  1978;  Keith  et  al.  1992).  Birds  in 
the  vanguard  appear  in  Sudan  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember (Beshir  1978),  although  one  on  5th 
August  1951  in  Eritrea  represents  the  earliest 
African  record  (Smith  1954).  The  only  record 


in  southern  Africa  (Namibia,  September 
1930)  is  considered  to  relate  to  an  escaped 
cagebird  (Brooke  1988). 

Captive  status 

Owing  to  its  leg  injury  (plate  67),  which  is 
considered  to  be  typical  for  birds  with  poorly 
fitting  avicultural  rings,  the  German  record 
of  Bimaculated  Lark  is  treated  as  a possible 
escape  (Epple  2008).  This  raises  wider  ques- 
tions about  the  species’  status  in  captivity 
and  the  likelihood  of  encountering  an 
escaped  Bimaculated  Lark  in  Europe.  Larks 
in  general  have  never  been  popular  among 
aviculturalists;  Robiller  (2003)  described 
Bimaculated  Lark  as  rare  in  trade  and  we 
were  unable  to  trace  any  references  to  this 
species  being  kept  in  Europe  currently,  or  in 
the  recent  past.  Malcolm  Ellis  {in  litt.)  con- 
firmed that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Bimacu- 
lated Larks  have  ever  been  kept  in  Britain, 
and  Roger  Wilkinson  {in  litt.)  is  ‘not  aware  of 
any  Bimaculated  Larks  being  kept  in  the  UK 
or  Europe’  - a situation  which  extends  to 
European  zoos. 

The  largest  German  avicultural  society 


Fig.  3.  Distribution  of  vagrant  Bimaculated  Larks  Melanocorypha  bimaculata  in  Europe.  Symbols:  blue 
circle  = December-February,  green  circle  = May-June,  red  circle  = July-August,  brown  circle  = 
October- November,  open  circle  = record  with  no  date. The  yellow  area  represents  the  breeding 
grounds  (following  Snow  & Perrins  1998,  del  Hoyo  et  al.  2004,  Svensson  et  al.  2009). 
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does  not  list  Bimaculated  Lark  on  its 
breeding  lists  for  the  years  2000-11,  although 
other  larks  are  occasionally  kept  and  bred 
(Robiller  2003,  www.azvogelzucht.de). 
Calandra  Larks,  for  example,  were  widely 
kept  in  Germany  until  the  mid  twentieth 
century  (see  Mau  2005)  with  imports  of  up 
to  several  hundred  birds  (Schweer  1955), 
apparently  mainly  from  southern  Europe 
(Neunzig  1922;  Ruttmann  1953;  Glutz  von 
Blotzheim  & Bauer  1985).  According  to 
Robiller  (2003),  Calandra  Larks  have 
regained  some  of  their  popularity  with  avi- 
culturalists  in  recent  years,  although  at  a level 
far  below  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

The  Melanocorypha  larks,  especially  Mon- 
golian Lark  M.  mongolica , are  very  popular 
cagebirds  in  Asia  (e.g.  MacKinnon  & Phillips 
2000,  Lee  et  al.  2004,  Mau  2005).  For  instance, 
during  a survey  in  2006  on  a bird  market  in 
Kabul,  Afghanistan,  some  600-650  Calandra 
Larks  were  counted  (Ostrowski  2006,  2007). 
Although  no  Bimaculated  Larks  were  reported, 
the  species  may  have  been  overlooked.  Several 
references  document  the  popularity  of  the 
Bimaculated  Lark  as  a cagebird  in  south  Asia 
in  the  past  (e.g.  Paludan  1959,  Puget  1969,  Ali 
& Ripley  1972).  Ali  & Ripley  (1972)  noted  that 
Bimaculated  Larks  were  not  only  excessively 
hunted  in  ‘Kashmir  and  all  along  the  migra- 
tion route’  but  that  the  species  is  also  ‘a  very 
favourite  cage-bird’.  Recent  sources  suggest 
that  this  still  holds  true  in  Pakistan  at  least 
(Grimmet  et  al.  2008).  Simon  Mahood  {in  litt.) 
recorded  this  species,  together  with  Calandra 
Larks  and  other  semi-desert  birds,  in  local 
markets  in  Karachi  in  the  mid  1990s  and  noted 
that  ‘these  were  for  local  trade  as  songbirds  or 
perhaps  for  human  consumption;  I don’t  think 
that  they  were  being  exported  out  of  the 
country,  indeed  they  seemed  to  come  from  the 
closest  piece  of  natural  habitat  to  the  city’. 
Recently,  Bimaculated  Larks  were  also 
recorded  in  an  animal  market  in  Guangzhou, 
southern  China  (Lee  et  al  2004),  well  outside 
the  species’  range,  indicating  a certain  amount 
of  long-distance  trade  within  Asia. 

Discussion 

The  vagrant  status  of  Bimaculated  Lark  in 
Europe  appears  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
close  proximity  of  the  breeding  range  and  the 


species’  large  population  size,  migratory 
potential  and  preference  for  open  habitats 
(which  increases  detectability).  The  increase 
in  records  since  the  mid  1990s  (fig.  1)  may 
reflect  the  growing  numbers  of  birdwatchers, 
the  supposedly  increasing  population  in 
Turkey,  developments  in  the  captive-bird 
trade  or  a combination  of  these  factors. 

Although  Turkey  and  the  South  Caucasus 
appear  to  be  the  most  likely  sources  of  Euro- 
pean vagrants,  there  is  no  firm  evidence  for 
this.  There  is  little  variation  in  the  species’ 
appearance  across  its  range  and  while  three 
subspecies  (nominate  bimaculata,  M.  b. 
rufescens  and  M.  b.  torquata ) have  been 
described,  based  on  differences  in  plumage 
colour  (Vaurie  1951,  1959;  Cramp  1988),  dif- 
ferences are  minor  and  variation  clinal.  Rose- 
laar  (1995)  found  subspecies  boundaries  in 
Turkey  hard  to  define,  with  many  intermedi- 
ates, while  del  Hoyo  et  al.  (2004)  treated 
Bimaculated  Lark  as  monotypic.  Furthermore, 
as  with  other  larks,  intraspecific  variation  may 
be  a result  of  exposure  to  different  soil  types 
rather  than  a reflection  of  systematic  relation- 
ships (Vaurie  1951;  Kirwan  et  al.  2008).  All  of 
this  means  that  phenotypic  variation  is  an 
unreliable  indicator  of  geographic  origin,  espe- 
cially for  birds  in  worn  plumage  (in  spring). 

European  records  of  Bimaculated  Lark 
cover  a wide  latitudinal  range,  showing  that 
vagrants  may  occur  in  just  about  any  direc- 
tion from  their  breeding  grounds  (fig.  3).  It 
seems  plausible  that,  as  proposed  for  other 
species  (Gilroy  & Lees  2003),  non-directional 
dispersal  may  be  a factor  in  such  records, 
especially  during  the  post-breeding  and 
winter  periods,  when  observer  density,  dis- 
tance from  the  breeding  grounds  and 
weather  patterns  are  probably  important 
determinants  of  occurrence  patterns.  Almost 
a third  of  all  records  are  in  May  and,  together 
with  the  other  spring  records,  these  are  prob- 
ably best  explained  by  returning  migrants 
overshooting  their  breeding  areas  (Slack 
2009).  Records  are  biased  towards  islands  and 
coastal  areas,  which  account  for  16  of  the  22 
records  (73%)  - a percentage  that  is  even 
higher  (87%)  if  northern  and  northwestern 
European  records  alone  are  considered  - this 
is  no  doubt  at  least  partly  a reflection  of  pat- 
terns of  observer  coverage.  The  relatively 
high  number  of  winter  records  may  involve 
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birds  that  arrived  in  autumn  and  were 
detected  only  when  moving  to  coastal  areas 
in  winter.  However,  vagrant  Bimaculated 
Larks  that  turn  up  within  the  range  of  the 
Calandra  Lark  may  well  be  overlooked,  par- 
ticularly in  autumn  and  winter  when 
Calandra  Larks  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
flocks.  This,  and  relatively  low  levels  of 
observer  coverage,  may  to  some  extent 
explain  the  paucity  of  south  and  southeast 
European  records. 

In  terms  of  the  potential  impact  of 
escaped  cagebirds  on  natural  vagrancy  pat- 
terns, the  evidence  suggests  that  Bimaculated 
Larks  are  not,  or  are  only  very  rarely,  kept  in 
captivity  in  Europe.  Furthermore,  with  the 
decrease  of  wild-caught  bird  imports  into  the 
EU  after  the  ban  on  such  imports  came  into 
force  in  2005  (EC  2007;  RSPCA  2011),  only 
captive-bred  Bimaculated  Larks  could  legally 
be  traded  by  aviculturalists  - and  there 
appears  to  be  no  such  sources  in  existence. 
Consequently,  while  a supply  from  illegal 
imports  can  never  be  ruled  out  completely, 
the  occurrence  of  Bimaculated  Larks  in 
Europe  seems  much  more  likely  to  involve 
genuine  vagrants. 
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Appendix  i 

Description  of  the  Swiss  Bimaculated  Lark 

Observations  were  made  from  17.45  until  20.00  hrs  on  5th  May  2011,  with  binoculars  and  25-50 x 
telescopes  at  distances  down  to  less  than  50  m in  good  light.  The  following  description  is  based  on 
field  notes  and  photographs  (plates  68  and  70-73). 

Size,  structure  and  behaviour  A large,  heavily  built  lark  with  a heavy  bill.  Clearly  larger  than  Short-toed 
Lark  in  direct  comparison.  Short-tailed,  with  wing-tips  almost  reaching  the  tail  tip.  It  foraged  in  a lark- 
like fashion,  advancing  with  short  steps  while  pecking  regularly,  crouching  motionless  when  disturbed. 
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Head  Contrastingly  marked.  Crown  and  nape  warm  brown,  with  faint  streaking.  Whitish  supercilium 
reaching  from  bill  to  nape,  well  marked  and  broad  (especially  behind  the  eye),  not  tapering  towards 
the  rear.  Dark  brown  loral  stripe  and  thin  eye-stripe,  merging  with  rear  border  of  ear-coverts.  Ear- 
coverts  paler  brown  than  eye-stripe,  with  a large  pale  spot  at  the  front.  Pale  crescent  below  eye,  out- 
lined by  brown  sub-orbital  stripe. 

Upperparts  Mantle,  back  and  scapulars  greyish-brown,  heavily  streaked  dark.  Rump  greyish-brown, 
only  faintly  streaked.  Rectrices  dark  brown  with  white  tips  (except  central  pair). 

Underparts  Chin  and  throat  white.  Large  black  spots  on  each  side  of  the  upper  breast,  merging  in  the 
centre,  splitting  in  two  on  the  neck  sides.  Sides  of  breast  with  a few  dark  streaks  underneath  the  main 
black  spots.  Flanks  brownish,  rest  of  underparts  white  to  off-white. 

Upperwing  Brown,  with  slight  contrast  between  coverts  and  remiges.  Despite  the  obvious  abrasion, 
greater  and  median  coverts  with  pale  margins,  creating  two  faint  wing-bars.  No  white  trailing  edge  to 
wings. 

Underwing  Underwing  bicoloured  with  brown  coverts  and  dark  brown  remiges. 

Bare  parts  Bill  yellowish  with  dark  grey  culmen  and  dark  tip  to  upper  and  lower  mandible.  Legs 
pinkish. 

Call  Call  heard  two  or  three  times.  Inconspicuous  and  short  ‘trrt’,  ‘prrt'  or  ‘prrit’,  reminiscent  of  Short- 
toed Lark. 


70-73.  Bimaculated  Lark  Melanocorypha  bimaculata,  Bolle  di  Magadino, Ticino,  Switzerland,  May  2011. 
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Genetic  analysis  of  migrant  Siberian  Chiffchaffs  in  Britain  and 
Ireland 


Abstract  The  criteria  for  robust  identification  of  migrant  Siberian  Chiffchaffs 
Phylloscopus  collybita  tristis  in  western  Europe  continue  to  prove  controversial. 
Whereas  many  ‘classic’  birds  are  identifiable  on  the  basis  of  plumage  and 
vocalisations,  many  others  are  less  straightforward.  This  article  describes  a 
preliminary  genetic  analysis  of  three  birds,  two  from  Britain  in  autumn  and  one 
from  Ireland  in  spring,  which  were  trapped  and  identified  as  Siberian  Chiffchaff. 
Mitochondrial  cytb  sequencing  confirmed  that  all  three  were  tristis. The  results  are 
discussed  in  light  of  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  hybrids,  and  also  genetic 
data  from  elsewhere  in  western  and  northern  Europe. 


In  recent  years  the  criteria  for  robust  field 
identification  of  Siberian  Chiffchaffs  Phyllo- 
scopus collybita  tristis  (hereafter  tristis ) have 
come  under  fresh  scrutiny  (e.g.  Dean  8c 
Svensson  2005,  Dean  et  al.  2010).  Vocalisa- 
tions are  strongly  indicative,  in  particular  the 
usually  monotone  call  of  tristis  is  typically 
quite  different  from  the  upwardly  inflected 
‘hwii’  of  Common  Chiffchaffs  of  the  western 
races  P.  c.  abietinus  and  P.  c.  collybita  (here- 
after abietinus  and  collybita).  Indeed,  it  has 
been  proposed  that  call  alone  is  sufficient  for 
the  identification  of  most  birds  (Constantine 
et  al.  2006,  2012;  van  den  Berg  et  al.  2009). 
Morphological  criteria  for  identification  have 
been  outlined  previously  (Dean  & Svensson 
2005;  Dean  2008;  Dean  et  al.  2010)  and  will 
not  be  repeated  here  in  full  but,  in  summary, 
the  plumage  of  a ‘classic’  tristis  in  autumn 
typically:  lacks  yellow  hues  on  the  body 
feathers,  except  on  the  axillaries  where  they 
may  be  visible  at  the  bend  of  the  wing;  has 
distinctive  drab,  greyish-brown  (‘macintosh- 
brown’)  upperparts,  showing  only  hints  of 
olive  on  the  mantle/scapulars,  and  largely  off- 
white  underparts;  and  shows  distinctively 
warm  buffish  hues  in  the  head  pattern, 
including  the  supercilium,  with  the  ear- 
coverts,  lower  throat  and  breast  being 
strongest  buff.  A limited  amount  of  addi- 
tional yellow  and  olive  in  the  supercilium 
and  upperparts  is  probably  also  consistent 
with  western  populations  of  tristis  (Dean  et 
al.  2010).  Field  identifications  based  on  a 
combination  of  call  and  plumage  are  accept- 


able to  local  and  national  rarities  committees 
in  western  Europe  (Stoddart  2008;  Dean  et  al. 
2010).  However,  tristis  is  genetically  well  dif- 
ferentiated from  collybita  and  abietinus , so 
genetic  confirmation  of  as  many  migrants  in 
western  Europe  as  possible  is  desirable  to 
confirm  that  the  identification  of  these  birds 
is  sound  and  that  none  is  ‘secretly’  carrying 
the  DNA  of  western  Chiffchaffs  as  the  result 
of  mixed  pairings  in  the  areas  where  tristis 
and  abietinus  meet. 

Review  of  three  suspected  British 
and  Irish  tristis 

Under  UK  law,  it  is  not  permissible  for 
ringers  to  deliberately  remove  feathers  from 
birds  during  processing  without  a special 
licence.  This  limits  the  amount  of  feather 
material  available  for  sampling  and  the 
number  of  birds  that  can  be  genotyped,  but 
one  or  two  contour  feathers,  which  are  often 
dislodged  accidentally,  either  in  the  net  or  in 
a ringing  bag,  can  be  used  for  DNA  isolation. 
This  article  describes  the  genetic  analysis  of 
feathers  salvaged  in  this  way  from  three 
migrants:  in  Shetland  (Virkie,  South  Main- 
land, on  14th  November  2009,  plates  74  8c 
75);  Suffolk  (Landguard  Bird  Observatory, 
on  6th  November  2011,  plates  76  8c  77);  and 
Co.  Waterford  (Brownstown  Head,  from  25th 
March  to  8th  April  2012,  plates  78  8c  79). 
Each  bird  showed  plumage  characteristics 
that  are  considered  to  be  indicative  of  tristis. 
In  addition,  the  Landguard  and  Brownstown 
Head  birds  were  also  heard  to  call,  with  the 
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latter  being  sound-recorded. 

JMC  and  TS  sequenced  the  mitochondrial 
cytochrome  b {cytb)  gene  for  all  three  birds 
according  to  protocols  established  by  Helbig 
et  al.  (1996).  The  sequences  obtained  have 
been  uploaded  to  EMBL-Bank  (table  1). 
Comparison  of  the  sequences  with  those 
of  all  chiffchaff  taxa  was  performed 
online  using  NCBI  nucleotide  BLAST 
(http://blast.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/Blast.cgi). 

The  comparisons  indicated  that  all  three 
birds  were  indeed  tristis , with  cytb  sequences 
almost  identical  (1-4  base  pairs  (bp)  differ- 


ence in  around  1,000  bp  sequenced)  to  a 
tristis  collected  at  the  Mirnoye  Biological 
Station,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yenisey  River,  in 
western  Siberia  (Helbig  et  al.  1996;  accession 
number  Z73482).  This  is  consistent  with  an 
origin  in  the  core  range  of  the  taxon.  In  com- 
parison, sequences  from  abietinus , collybita 
and  the  southern  taxa  P.  c.  menzbieri  and  P.  c. 
brevirostris  (as  well  as  Mountain  Chiffchaff 
P.  sindianus  and  Canary  Island  Chiffchaff 
P.  canariensis)  were  all  at  least  20-30  bp 
(2-3%)  different  from  the  three  British  and 
Irish  tristis  analysed  (table  1 , fig.  1). 

The  ‘hybrid*  problem 

Since  mtDNA  is  inherited 
only  down  the  maternal 
line,  genetic  analysis  of  the 
cytb  gene  reveals  only  the 
identity  of  an  individual’s 
mother  and  in  all  the  cases 
above  the  possibility  of  an 
intergrade  resulting  from  a 
pairing  between  a male 
‘European’  Common 
Chiffchaff  (probably  P.  c. 
abietinus ) and  a female 
Siberian  Chiffchaff  cannot 
be  ruled  out.  The  most 
recent  published  study  of 
breeding  Chiffchaffs  in  an 
area  where  the  ranges  of 
abietinus  and  tristis  con- 
verge (in  the  southern  Ural 
Mountains)  suggested  that 
the  zone  of  active  intergra- 
dation there  is  only  c.  10 
km  wide  (Marova  et  al. 
2009).  This  zone  is  charac- 
terised by  a relatively  sharp 
change  in  habitat,  from 
broadleaf  woodland  to  the 
west  (favoured  by  abiet- 
inus) to  coniferous  wood- 
land in  the  east  (favoured 
by  tristis ).  Genetic,  mor- 
phological and  vocal  (song) 
analyses  provided  strong 
evidence  that  intergrada- 
tion was  occurring,  prob- 
ably mostly  with  intro- 
gression  of  tristis  genes  into 
European  abietinus  popula- 


74  & 75.  Siberian  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita  tristis, Virkie, 
Shetland,  14th  November  2009. This  bird  was  not  heard  to  call. Wing 
formula:  PI  = PC  +5  mm,  P2  = P9,  P2  = 22  mm  longer  than  P I . 
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Z73476.1  ibericus 
' Z73478.1  sindianus  lorenzii 
' Z73477.1  canariensis 
■Z73479.1  abietinus 
1 AF1 36374.1  menzbieri 
'Z73487.1  nominate  collybita 
'Z73482.1  tristis 
SC02  Landguard 
SC03  Shetland 
1 SC04  Brownstown 


Fig.  I.  Dendrogram  of  the  relationship  between  three  Siberian  Chiffchaffs  Phylloscopus  collybita 
tristis  analysed  in  this  study  and  other  Chiffchaff  taxa,  based  on  the  partial  cytb  sequence. 

The  area  shaded  in  pink  represents  a strongly  supported,  closely  related  cluster,  including  a 
known  Siberian  Chiffchaff  from  theYenisey  River  (in  the  taxon’s  core  breeding  range)  and  three 
migrants  analysed  in  this  study.  This  clade  is  sister  to  the  other  Common  Chiffchaffs  (nominate 
collybita,  abietinus  and  menzbieri ) and  more  distantly  related  to  other  chiffchaff  taxa.  Numbers 
starting  with  ‘AF’  or ‘Z’  represent  the  accession  numbers  for  the  DNA  sequence  of  the  individual 
birds  included  in  the  tree.  The  numbers  adjacent  to  the  nodes  in  the  tree  are  the  ‘bootstrap’ 
measures  of  support  - the  closer  to  100  the  more  certain  the  node  is  on  the  basis  of  the  data, 
e.g.  all  the  tristis  form  a related  clade  with  100%  probability. 


Table  I.  Details  of  three  migrant  Siberian  Chiffchaffs  Phylloscopus  collybita  tristis  analysed,  and 
comparison  of  mtDNA  with  European  P.  c.  collybita  and  P.  c.  abietinus. 


Bird 

No.  bases 
sequenced 

Similarity 
to  tristis 

Maximum  identity  to 
nominate  collybita/ abietinus 

EMBL-Bank  no. 

Shetland 

980 

99.9% 

97.9% 

HF562845 

Landguard 

1,024 

99.9% 

97.8% 

HF562844 

Brownstown  Head 

1,005 

99.6% 

97.7% 

HF562846 

tions.  Of  74  birds  analysed  by  Marova  et  al, 
seven  sang  like  tristis  and  had  a tristis  cytb 
sequence,  but  showed  abietinus  morphology. 
Conversely,  no  birds  that  sang  like  abietinus 
and  had  an  abietinus  cytb  sequence  looked 
unambiguously  like  tristis  (though  one  bird 
had  intermediate  morphology).  Only  one  bird 
that  sang  and  looked  like  tristis  was  found  to 
carry  abietinus  mtDNA.  However,  17  from  a 
total  of  37  birds  with  a good  tristis  song 


showed  an  intermediate  or  abietinus  mor- 
phology. There  are  currently  no  data  to  indi- 
cate whether  this  can  be  extrapolated  to 
calling  autumn  migrants,  but  it  does  suggest 
that  identifications  based  solely  on  call  should 
continue  to  be  treated  with  caution.  The  data 
in  the  current  paper  showed  that  three  birds 
that  looked,  and  in  two  cases  sounded,  like  tristis 
were  also  carrying  tristis  mtDNA.  Moreover,  if 
the  zone  of  introgression  is  really  only  10  km 


76  & 77.  Siberian  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita  tristis,  Landguard,  Suffolk,  6th  November  2011. 

A classic-looking  individual  with  yellow  restricted  to  the  axillaries,  limited  olive  in  the  upperparts, 
and  a deep  buff  rear  supercilium  and  ear-coverts. 
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78  & 79.  Siberian  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita  tristis,  Brownstown  Head,  Co.  Waterford,  March- 
April  20 1 2.  When  trapped,  this  bird  was  found  to  be  in  active  body  moult,  with  the  inner  tertials  and 
central  tail  feathers  missing.  It  was  aged  as  a first-summer  on  the  basis  of  the  contrast  between 
retained  juvenile  and  new  adult-type  greater  coverts.  Active  moult  late  in  the  season  may  also  be 
supportive  of  identification  as  tristis. The  macintosh-brown  upperparts,  buff  supercilium  and  yellow 
axillaries  are  visible  here.  Further  details  of  this  bird,  and  a sound  file  of  the  call  from  which  the 
sonogram  in  fig.  2 has  been  produced,  can  be  found  at  www.waterfordbirds.com/sibechiff_270320 1 2.html 


wide  in  places,  the  proportion  of  intergrades 
that  may  mislead  is  probably  just  a tiny  fraction 
of  the  total  number  of  migrant  tristis  that  may 
reach  western  Europe.  Research  on  this  topic  is 
continuing,  and  the  last  words  on  Chiffchaff 
genetics  and  identification  have  surely  not  yet 
been  spoken.  DNA  from  the  birds  described 
here  has  been  retained  in  case  further  analysis 
should  become  desirable. 

Records  elsewhere  in  western 
Europe 

In  Britain,  a tristis  trapped  at  Stanford  Reser- 
voir, Northamptonshire/Leicestershire,  on  6th 
December  2008,  was  reportedly  confirmed 
genetically,  although  the  full  details  of  the 
analysis  have  yet  to  be  published  (see 
www.stanfordrg.org.uk/srgarticles/unusual 

kHz 

6.0  - 

4.0  - 

2.0  - 


%20warblers%202008.pdf).  Elsewhere  in 
Europe,  several  Swedish  records  of  tristis  have 
been  confirmed  genetically  (Magnus  Hell- 
strom  in  lift.).  Recently,  de  Knijff  et  al.  (2012) 
described  the  genetic  identity  of  a sample  of 
41  migrant  Chiffchaffs  in  the  Netherlands 
during  2009-11.  Nine  of  these  were  identified 
as  collybita  by  the  ringers  and  all  were  found 
subsequently  to  carry  collybita  cytb  sequences, 
as  were  two  birds  identified  as  collybita/ abiet- 
inus.  The  remaining  30  proved  to  be  carrying 
tristis  cytb  DNA  sequences.  Significantly,  only 
five  of  these  had  been  confidently  identified 
as  tristis  on  the  basis  of  plumage  and  biomet- 
rics. Two  had  been  identified  as  abietinus/ 
tristis  and  the  remaining  23  had  all  been 
tentatively  identified  as  abietinus.  In  fact,  no 
birds  carrying  abietinus  DNA  were  found. 


mi I 
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Fig.  2.  Sonogram  of  Siberian  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita  tristis,  Brownstown  Head, 
Co.  Waterford,  29th  March  2012. 
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These  data  may  imply  that  records  commit- 
tees are  applying  overly  strict  criteria  for 
acceptance  of  tristis  and  that  many  birds 
being  ‘dismissed’  in  the  field  as  abietinns  are 
in  fact  tristis.  An  alternative  possibility  is  that 
the  data  of  de  Knijff  et  al  (2012)  support  the 
observations  of  (Marova  et  al.  2009),  i.e.  that 
there  is  ongoing  maternal  introgression  of 
tristis  DNA  into  abietinus  populations.  If 
tristis  is  such  a regular  migrant  to  western 
Europe,  where  are  all  the  abietinus ? 
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Wood  Pigeons  bathing  in  rain  and  ice  pellets 


On  the  evening  of  10th  April  2012,  I 
watched  four  Wood  Pigeons  Columba 
palumbus  perched  in  a mature  Ash  Fraxinus 
excelsior  in  my  garden.  A moderate  rain 
shower  had  begun  and  mixed  in  the  precipi- 
tation were  ice  pellets  (=  small  hail)  of  c.  2 
mm  in  diameter.  For  several  minutes  during 
the  shower,  all  the  birds  raised  and  stretched 
their  wings  vertically,  one  wing  at  a time, 
while  crouched  on  branches.  Pellets  could 
be  seen  bouncing  off  the  birds,  during 
which  time  they  occasionally  preened  the 
feathers  at  the  base  of  the  wing.  Rain 
bathing  by  Wood  Pigeons  has  been 
described  before  (e.g.  Stainton  1982), 


although  not  with  frozen  precipitation.  The 
following  day,  a thunderstorm  brought  a 
much  heavier  rain  shower,  also  with  ice 
pellets.  This  time,  the  Wood  Pigeons  sat 
motionless  in  the  tree  until  the  shower 
ceased,  suggesting  that  rain  bathing  is 
dependent  on  the  intensity  of  the  rain.  A 
photograph  of  the  wing-stretching  behav- 
iour can  be  found  at:  www.arkive.org/ 
wood  pigeon /col  urn  ba-palumbus/i  mage- 
A24045.html 
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An  exceptional  arrival  of  thrushes  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
in  October  20 1 2 


On  22nd  October  2012,  an  exceptional  fall  of 
thrushes  and  other  migrants  took  place  on 
the  east  coast  of  England.  The  two  accounts 
presented  here,  one  from  Blakeney  Point,  the 
other  from  Spurn,  give  a flavour  of  the  con- 
ditions and  the  numbers  of  birds  involved  at 
two  sites  where  a team  of  observers 
attempted  to  make  systematic  counts  of  the 
arrival.  Published  accounts  of  spectacular 
arrivals  such  as  these  are  surprisingly  hard  to 
find  and  we  were  encouraged  to  put  these 
together  by  Ian  Newton,  who  commented 
that,  when  writing  his  New  Naturalist 
volume  on  bird  migration  (Newton  2010),  he 
found  very  few  descriptions  of  such  events  in 
the  literature.  One  notable  exception  is  the 
famous  1965  fall  in  East  Anglia,  described  by 
Peter  Davis  (Davis  1966). 

Blakeney  Point,  Norfolk 

The  weather  forecast  for  Monday  22nd 
October  made  it  clear  that  this  was  a day  to 
get  out  early  - we  did  so  and  were  not  disap- 
pointed. From  08.00  hrs  to  dusk,  JM,  RFP 
and  AMS  walked  the  6-km  length  of  Blak- 
eney Point  from  Cley  Coastguards  at  the  east 
end,  while  the  western  end  was  covered  by 


Paul  Nichols  and  ES.  From  the  outset, 
thrushes  were  everywhere:  on  the  beach  and 
the  shingle  ridge,  in  the  Suaeda  bushes,  on 
the  dunes  and  in  the  saltmarsh  - and  also 
arriving  overhead  (plate  80). 

Thick  fog  lay  over  the  Point  throughout 
the  day,  with  visibility  rarely  more  than  300 
m,  often  less.  Consequently,  the  Point  would 
have  appeared  like  an  island  to  the  birds 
arriving,  and  with  no  hinterland  visible  to  fly 
on  to  they  were  effectively  trapped.  We 
counted  as  systematically  as  we  could  over 
the  3 km2  of  the  Point  and  our  conservative 
totals  for  the  day  for  thrushes  were:  25,000 
Redwings  Turdus  iliacus , 4,000  Fieldfares  T. 
pilaris , 3,000  Song  Thrushes  T.  philomelos , 
3,000  Blackbirds  T.  merula  and  30  Ring 
Ouzels  T.  torquatus.  In  terms  of  other  species, 
we  estimated  400  Bramblings  Fringilla  mon- 
tifringilla , 280  Robins  Erithacus  rubecula , 80 
Goldcrests  Regulus  regulus,  25  Common 
Chiffchaffs  Phylloscopus  collybita  and  five 
Black  Redstarts  Phoenicurus  ochruros, 
together  with  both  Fong-eared  Asio  otus  and 
Short-eared  Owls  A.  flammeus  and  other 
migrants  in  smaller  numbers. 

Many  of  the  thrushes  were  actively 


it 


x 


80.  Thrushes  on  Blakeney  Point,  22nd  October  20 1 2. The  Lifeboat  House  is  just  visible  to  the  right 
of  the  picture. 
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foraging,  apparently  searching  for  inverte- 
brates in  the  plants  on  the  shingle  or  around 
the  base  of  the  Suaeda  bushes.  On  the  few 
grassy  stretches  they  were  pulling  up  the 
carpets  of  lichens,  and  Blackbirds  especially 
had  demolished  a stand  of  mushrooms  in 
search  of  any  insect  larvae.  While  the 
numbers  of  birds  seemed  to  remain  pretty 
similar  throughout  the  day,  there  was  some 
local  variation,  with  more  Redwings  at  the 
eastern  end  and  more  Fieldfares  on  the 
western  ‘points’.  As  the  afternoon  progressed 
there  was  a noticeable  arrival  of  Robins  and 
Chiffchaffs;  on  the  return  (eastward)  journey 
at  dusk,  Robins  were  actively  feeding  along 
the  tideline  and  inner  edge  of  the  beach. 

On  the  following  day,  23rd  October,  visi- 
bility was  even  worse  but  Redwing  numbers 
had  dropped  to  around  10,000,  Fieldfares 
and  Blackbirds  to  1,000,  Song  Thrushes  to 
500  and  Ring  Ouzels  to  20.  By  24th,  in  some- 
what improved  conditions,  only  4,000  Red- 
wings, 500  Fieldfares,  400  Blackbirds  and  350 
Song  Thrushes  remained.  Even  though  con- 
ditions did  not  greatly  improve  until  24th,  it 
was  clear  from  the  decline  in  numbers  over 
the  three  days  that  a majority  of  birds  had 
drained  away  from  the  Point  during  the  night 
following  the  main  arrival. 

The  weather  maps  for  the  period  (see  fig. 


1)  help  to  explain  this  exceptional  fall.  A 
high-pressure  area  became  established  over 
central  Scandinavia  on  21st,  turning  the  wind 
easterly  across  the  southern  North  Sea  during 
the  day.  At  the  same  time,  a warm  front  asso- 
ciated with  an  area  of  low  pressure  over 
France  began  its  approach  from  the  south. 
During  the  morning  of  22nd  this  front 
moved  north  across  the  southern  North  Sea 
bringing  low  cloud,  light  drizzle  and  thick 
fog  to  coastal  areas  from  Kent  to  Yorkshire, 
accompanied  by  a light  easterly  wind. 

Such  conditions  are  exceptional  but  are 
noted  for  their  ability  to  ground  large 
numbers  of  migrants  in  poor  visibility.  Near- 
identical conditions  prevailed  on  16th 
October  1988  and  18th  October  1990,  when 
similarly  large  falls  of  thrushes  and  other 
migrants  occurred.  On  both  these  previous 
occasions  it  was  difficult  to  make  accurate 
assessments  of  the  numbers  of  birds  but,  as 
in  this  arrival,  many  thousands  were  involved 
(Stoddart  & Joyner  2005). 
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Spurn,  Yorkshire 

At  Spurn,  the  weather  forecast  for  21st  and 
22nd  October  looked  promising  and  local 
observers  were  eagerly  anticipating  a large 
arrival  of  birds  from  Scandinavia.  On  21st, 
however,  the  expected  weather  was  delayed;  it 
was  the  afternoon  before  the  wind  turned 
into  the  northeast  and  the  only  new  arrival 
was  a Hawfinch  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes. 
Counts  of  winter  thrushes,  Robins  and  Gold- 
crests  were  only  in  single  or  low  double 
figures. 

With  pressure  high  over  southern  Scandi- 
navia, drizzle  and  fog  were  forecast  overnight 
on  21st.  Such  conditions  often  mean  that 


birds  arriving  at  Spurn  fly  ‘straight  over  the 
top’  and  continue  inland.  Nonetheless,  antici- 
pation was  high  that  night  and  on  the 
morning  of  22nd  everyone  was  up  early.  I 
stood  on  the  doorstep  at  Kew  before  it  got 
light  and  could  hear  Redwings,  Fieldfares  and 
Bramblings  calling  as  they  dropped  into  the 
trees  around  Kew  and  the  Crown  & Anchor 
car  park.  As  the  light  started  to  increase,  the 
radios  began  to  crackle  with  news  of  large 
flocks  of  Bramblings  coming  in  off  the  sea 
and  continuing  across  the  Humber,  north- 
west towards  Kilnsea  or  south  along  the 
Spurn  peninsula.  But  quickly  thick  fog  rolled 
in,  making  it  difficult  following  the  flocks. 
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Fig.  I.  Surface  pressure  chart  for  northwest  Europe  at  00.00  hrs, 
22nd  October  2012.  Note  the  light  easterly  winds  across  the 
southern  North  Sea  and  the  warm  front  lying  across  East  Anglia. 
That  front  moved  north  during  the  day  on  22nd,  bringing  low  cloud, 
light  drizzle  and  thick  fog  to  coastal  areas. 


Observers  were  well  spread  (see  map  at 
www.spurnbirdobservatory.co.uk/map/): 
Lance  Degnan  just  north  of  the  Crown,  Paul 
Collins  ringing  at  Kew,  Ian  Whitehouse  and 
Pete  Wragg  in  the  Triangle  (the  triangle  of 
land  between  the  reserve  gate,  the  Blue  Bell 
and  the  Crown  & Anchor),  Andy  Hanby 
north  of  the  Warren  (the  observatory), 
Adam  Hutt,  jack  Ashton-Booth,  Timmy 


Jones  and  Steve  Exley  at 
the  Warren,  Rob  Hopson 
and  Andy  Bunting 
between  the  Narrows  and 
Chalk  Bank,  RT  at  the 
Lighthouse  and  Barry 
Spence  and  AR  at  the 
Point.  Initially  we  were 
counting  large  flocks 
moving  through  but  soon 
fogbound  birds  began  to 
land  and  stay  put.  The 
main  species  involved  in 
the  first  few  hours  were 
typically  the  strong  flyers: 
Woodcocks  Scolopax 
rusticola , thrushes  and 
Bramblings  (plate  81). 
Fortunately  (!),  no  rare 
birds  were  found  early  on, 
which  meant  that  all 
observers  could  concentrate  on  counting 
and  recording. 

The  fog  never  lifted  and  by  late  morning 
the  arrivals  of  thrushes  and  Bramblings  had 
almost  ceased.  However,  smaller  birds  con- 
tinued to  arrive  - Robins,  Black  Redstarts, 
Blackcaps  Sylvia  atricapilla,  Chiffchaffs  and 
Goldcrests  all  became  much  more  obvious. 
Driving  down  the  peninsula  at  dawn,  RT  saw 


8 1 . Bramblings  Fringilla  montifringilla  in  fog  at  Spurn,  22nd  October  2012. 
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only  a handful  of  tired  Robins  along  the 
road.  Driving  back  about  three  hours  later, 
RT  counted  over  100  Robins  along  the  road- 
side! Robins  and  Goldcrests  in  particular 
were  concentrated  along  the  coastline  itself. 
In  this  area,  they  created  a moving  'magic 
carpet’  of  tired  migrants,  which  had  obvi- 
ously made  landfall  immediately  after 
clearing  the  waves  breaking  on  the  beach. 

As  birders  moved  inland  during  the  day, 
the  number  of  small  migrants,  at  sites  such  as 
Sammy’s  Point,  was  much  lower,  although 
the  strong  fliers  such  as  thrushes  and  Bram- 
blings  reached  these  areas  in  large  numbers. 
One  of  the  most  memorable  sights  of  the  day 
was  a flock  of  around  600  Bramblings 
feeding  on  the  top  of  the  Humber  beach 
south  of  the  Warren.  During  the  afternoon, 
as  different  and  more  inland  areas  were 
covered,  a few  scarce  migrants  were  found  - 
single  Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
inornatus , Siberian  Chiffchaff  P.  collybita 
tristis , Richard’s  Pipit  Anthus  richardi  and 
two  Hawfinches. 

The  daily  log  that  night  was  fascinating 
and  took  more  than  an  hour  to  complete. 
Since  we  were  not  able  to  see  where  flocks 
were  going  because  of  the  fog,  we  were  cau- 
tious not  to  duplicate  counts  and  not  to  over- 
estimate. Our  conservative  totals  of  migrants 
for  Spurn  that  day,  including  the  area  up  to 
Easington,  were  as  follows:  32  Northern  Lap- 
wings Vanellus  vanellus , 23  Woodcocks,  12 
Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago , 32  Sky- 
larks Alauda  arvensis , 785  Goldcrests,  35 
Chiffchaffs,  four  Willow  Warblers  Phyllo- 
scopus trochilus , 15  Blackcaps,  one  Reed 
Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus , 57  Ring 
Ouzels,  1,270  Blackbirds,  10,100  Fieldfares, 
885  Song  Thrushes,  21,070  Redwings,  11 
Mistle  Thrushes,  1,100  Robins,  two  Pied  Fly- 
catchers Ficedula  hypoleuca , 20  Black  Red- 
starts, one  Common  Redstart  Phoenicurus 


phoenicurus , one  Whinchat  Saxicola  rubetra , 
eight  European  Stonechats  S.  rnbicola , two 
Northern  Wheatears  Oenanthe  oenanthe , one 
Tree  Pipit  Anthus  trivialis , 2,675  Bramblings 
and  a Lapland  Bunting  Calcarius  lapponicus. 
A grand  total  of  over  38,000  birds. 

An  interesting  footnote  to  the  story  is  that 
for  most  of  autumn  2012  there  had  been  a 
team  of  scientists  from  the  Central  Science 
Laboratory  in  York  with  a mobile  radar  based 
at  Spurn  (on  the  coast,  ESE  of  Kilnsea,  by  the 
borrow  pit).  The  recordings  from  04.00  hrs 
on  22nd  October  show  large  dots 
approaching  from  the  east.  Each  dot  repre- 
sents a flock  of  birds,  containing  on  average 
perhaps  100-200  individuals.  The  flocks  can 
be  seen  heading  towards  the  coast,  from  Eas- 
ington south  to  the  Warren  and  from  Chalk 
Bank  south  to  the  Point.  Many  of  these  flocks 
continued  straight  across  the  Humber 
without  stopping,  but  also  there  was  a typical 
passage  as  birds  followed  the  land  northwest 
past  the  Crown  & Anchor  or  followed  the 
peninsula  south  after  crossing  the  coast  at 
Chalk  Bank.  Then,  at  around  06.00  hrs, 
before  we  were  even  counting  any  birds,  there 
was  a sudden  change  in  the  birds’  behaviour. 
About  3-4  km  offshore,  the  flocks  turned 
abruptly  south  and  continued  south,  without 
making  landfall  at  Spurn.  This  presumably 
corresponds  to  them  meeting  a large  fog 
bank,  which  forced  them  to  turn  south.  A 
small  proportion  of  the  birds  continued  in  a 
westerly  direction  and  these  were  obviously 
the  ones  that  we  recorded  that  morning. 
Were  these  birds  higher  than  the  others  and 
thus  above  the  fog? 

We  can  only  imagine  how  many  birds  we 
might  have  recorded  at  Spurn  had  there  been 
no  fog  and  just  drizzle.  Nonetheless,  22nd 
October  2012  must  go  down  as  one  of  the 
great  days  at  Spurn. 


Andy  Roadhouse  and  Roy  Taylor,  Spurn  Bird  Observatory,  Kilnsea,  Hull,  East  Yorkshire  HU12  0UG, 
e-mail  worldbirder@hotmail.com 


All  notes  submitted  to  88  are  subject  to  independent  review.  Most  notes 
appear  in  the  magazine,  but  some  are  available  only  on  our  website  at 
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It  is  always  reward- 
ing to  read  a book 
by  someone  who  has  spent  a lifetime  researching 
his  subject  matter.  This  is  just  such  a book,  and 
centres  on  the  three  partridges  that  have  bred  in 
Britain:  the  native  Grey  Partridge  Perdix  perdix , 
which  receives  the  most  emphasis,  and  the  intro- 
duced Red-legged  Alectoris  rufa  and  Chukar  Par- 
tridges A.  chukar  (the  latter  probably  now  extinct). 
But,  as  the  author  explains  in  his  foreword:  ‘This 
book  is  about  far  more  than  partridges.  Mankind 
and  partridges  have  evolved  together,  both  ulti- 
mately dependent  on  grasslands...  For  thousands 
of  years,  both  ate  grass  seeds...  until  cereals  largely 
replaced  them.  Hundreds  of  species  of  plant  and 
insect  that  partridges  and  other  birds  eat  thrived 
on  farms  for  thousands  of  years  until  the  dawn  of 
the  pesticides  era.  Since  then  the  long  decline  in 
partridge  abundance  has  been  a barometer  for  bio- 
diversity over  vast  swathes  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere.’ With  partridges  as  the  focus,  then,  this 
book  is  largely  about  the  ecology  of  arable  farm- 
land, discussing  the  procedural  changes  that  have 
led  to  the  massive  loss  of  plant  and  animal  life 
from  our  countryside  over  the  past  50  years  or  so. 

Starting  his  work  in  the  1960s,  in  what  is  now 
the  Game  & Wildlife  Conservation  Trust,  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  present,  Dick  Potts  has  worked 
through  this  period  of  change  on  farmland, 
recording  the  declines  in  Grey  Partridges  and 
many  other  birds  as  pesticides  progressively 
removed  their  food  supplies.  The  Grey  Partridge 
was  one  of  the  first  species  to  be  studied  in  this 
respect,  and  is  still  the  best  known.  In  pioneering 
work,  the  author  and  his  colleagues  used  a combi- 
nation of  observations  and  measurements,  mathe- 
matical modelling  and  replicated  field  trials  to 
develop  and  test  their  ideas.  By  the  1980s,  it  was 
clear  that  Grey  Partridges  were  declining  in  Britain 
because  herbicides  and  insecticides  were  removing 
the  insects  needed  by  the  chicks.  The  birds  were 


producing  insufficient  young  to  offset  the  usual 
adult  mortality,  so  that  numbers  declined.  In 
Britain,  there  is  now  just  a fraction  of  the  Grey 
Partridges  that  were  present  in  the  1960s,  the 
species  having  disappeared  totally  from  much  of 
the  country  where  it  was  formerly  common.  More- 
over, these  declines  have  been  repeated  throughout 
the  farmlands  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  wher- 
ever pesticides  are  used.  The  decline  in  numbers 
on  British  farmland  removed  the  incentive  on 
shooting  estates  to  maintain  hedges  and  other  field 
boundaries  and  to  control  nest  predators,  which 
led  to  further  collapse. 

Another  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  Grey 
Partridge  in  Britain  has  been  the  switch  in 
emphasis  from  wild  game  management,  which  led 
to  many  other  benefits  for  farmland  wildlife,  to  the 
current  artificial  mass-rearing  of  Common  Pheas- 
ants Phasianus  colchicus , which  creates  other 
environmental  problems.  The  same  holds  for  the 
introduced  Red-legged  Partridge,  which  has  grown 
in  popularity  among  the  shooting  community.  It  is 
now  far  more  abundant  than  the  Grey,  again 
because  it  can  also  be  readily  reared  and  released. 
Through  put-and-take  shooting,  these  two  aliens 
have  now  become  the  two  most  numerous  game- 
birds in  Britain.  Their  current  management  effec- 
tively removes  the  impetus  that  landowners  might 
once  have  had  to  manage  their  land  in  a manner 
conducive  to  wildlife. 

The  author  discusses  every  conceivable  aspect 
of  partridge  biology,  from  evolution,  geographical 
range  and  glacial  history  to  all  aspects  of  their 
ecology,  including  habitat  and  food  needs,  preda- 
tors, parasites  and  life  history.  All  these  aspects  are 
covered  in  far  more  detail  than  is  usual  in  most 
bird  monographs,  and  the  author  has  done  a great 
service  in  pulling  all  this  information  together.  He 
develops  the  theme  that  predators  which  are  now 
important  to  partridges,  and  may  prevent  them 
from  increasing  where  other  conditions  are  good, 
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are  commoner  in  the  modern  landscape  than  they 
otherwise  would  be,  owing  to  the  removal  long 
ago  of  top  predators,  such  as  Eurasian  Lynx  Lynx 
lynx , Grey  Wolf  Canis  lupus,  Brown  Bear  Ursus 
arctos  and  lowland  eagles.  The  story  is  not 
restricted  to  the  situation  in  Britain,  because,  as 
the  recognised  world  expert  on  the  Grey  Partridge, 
Dick  Potts  has  travelled  widely,  both  in  Eurasia 
and  in  North  America,  interacting  with  other  par- 
tridge biologists  in  different  environments  across 
the  range. 

Dick  Potts  has  now  had  the  opportunity  to  put 
his  management  prescriptions  into  practice  on  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk’s  estate  in  Sussex,  in  which  some 
land  is  managed  specifically  as  nesting  and  feeding 
areas  for  partridges  but  some  carefully  chosen  pes- 
ticides are  still  used  on  the  cropped  parts.  The 
results  are  very  impressive,  for  not  only  have  Grey 
Partridges  increased  greatly,  but  so  have  many 
other  farmland  birds  (including  raptors),  as  well  as 
wild  plant  and  insect  populations.  This  estate, 
which  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  recently,  gives  us 
a glimpse  of  how  things  used  to  be,  and  how  they 
could  be  elsewhere  today  given  more  sympathetic 
land  management.  As  the  author  himself  con- 
cludes: ‘As  a result  of  the  desire  to  restore  the 
numbers  of  a gamebird  for  shooting,  a whole 
ecosystem  has  been  brought  back  to  life:  rare 


arable  flowers,  insects,  mammals  and  birds, 
including  raptors’.  It  has  been  done  under  a com- 
bination of  public  funding  (mainly  from  the 
Higher  Level  Stewardship  scheme)  and  private 
funding  from  a caring  and  knowledgeable 
landowner.  And  what  a staggeringly  impressive 
result  has  been  achieved  within  a few  years.  If  you 
read  only  a bit  of  this  book,  make  it  chapter  10. 

The  author  makes  a plea  for  a targeted 
public-private  partnership  to  co-fund  partridge 
habitat  management.  ‘This  would  be  economically 
efficient  and  unlike  many  agri-environment 
schemes  currently  operated,  it  would  produce  a 
spectacular  amount  of  biodiversity...  If  agricul- 
ture is  eventually  going  to  result  in  biodiversity 
deserts,  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  oases.’  I 
agree  with  this  sentiment. 

In  summary,  I found  this  book  very  enjoyable, 
deeper  and  wider  ranging  than  its  title  suggests, 
packed  with  information  and  insight,  and  written 
with  feeling  and  first-hand  knowledge.  The  text  is 
enlivened  by  large  numbers  of  colour  photo- 
graphs, graphs,  and  the  occasional  table.  The  book 
should  appeal  not  only  to  the  thoughtful  birder, 
but  to  anyone  with  a love  of  the  countryside. 

Ian  Newton 
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Prophet  or  profit? 
Bryan  Bland  could 
potentially  be  the 
former,  given  his 
supernatural  ability  to 
remember  facts  not 
just  about  birds,  but 
music  and  history,  and  to  be  able  to  recount 
amazing  tales  from  his  countless  birding  trips 
across  over  70  countries.  Take,  for  example,  the 
story  of  how  on  one  trip  to  Libya  he  accidentally 
ripped  off  his  little  toe  - only  for  it  to  grow  back 
over  the  following  months!  Prophet  or  amoeba?! 
You  need  to  read  the  book  to  decide. 

Of  course,  Bryan  needs  little  introduction  to 
most  birders,  and  if  you  look  at  his  personality 
profile  back  in  1987  (Brit.  Birds  80:  663-666)  you 


can  see  that  he  hasn’t  changed  much  since.  Based 
in  Cley,  he  alternates  his  highly  popular  residential 
birdwatching  courses  with  overseas  tour-leading 
for  Sunbird.  With  his  unmistakable  long  flowing 
beard  and  all-weather  shorts  and  sandals,  he  is 
easily  recognised.  (I  was  slightly  thrown  by  the 
book’s  cover,  which  shows  him  wearing  long 
trousers,  while  on  the  back  cover  he  is  in  a dish- 
dasha  - although  the  sandals  are  clearly  visible!) 

Each  chapter  takes  a different  destination  - 
mostly  in  the  Western  Palearctic:  Morocco,  Israel, 
Egypt,  Austria,  Czech  Republic,  Finland,  Russia, 
Norway,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Slovakia  and 
Romania,  but  also  India,  Bolivia,  Belize  and  Costa 
Rica.  Using  his  trip  reports  from  each  destination, 
Bryan  weaves  together  an  excellent  spread  of 
birding  intelligence  with  stories  of  derring-do. 
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No  doubt  the  occasional  tale  has  been  embroi- 
dered slightly  over  the  years,  but  his  scrapes  with 
terrorists,  local  police  and  uppity  tourist  guides  all 
make  for  a great  read.  The  book  is  illustrated 
throughout  by  Bryan’s  delightful  sketches,  and 
there  are  over  300  colour  photographs  stuffed  into 
two  sections  totalling  16  pages.  Bryan  apologises 
for  the  fact  that  he  doesn’t  like  big  gaudy  photos, 
but  I do  wish  some  of  these  were  a bit  bigger! 


Amazingly  this  is  Bryan’s  first  book,  and  I feel 
the  second  volume  has  to  be  on  its  way.  I’d  love  to 
hear  about  the  funny  things  that  have  happened 
on  his  UK  travels  - I found  myself  laughing  out 
loud  on  many  occasions.  This  is  a great  book  and 
you  will  profit  from  reading  it. 

Keith  Betton 


Recent  reports 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Harry  Hussey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers  the  period  from  early  December  2012  to  early 
January  20 1 3. 

Headlines  In  a relatively  quiet  period  the  wavelengths  were  dominated  by  widespread  reports 
of  Waxwings.  North  American  species  took  most  of  the  glory,  with  two  Buff-bellied  Pipits 
together  at  two  sites,  one  in  Berkshire  and  one  in  Co.  Down,  a returning  Pacific  Diver  in 
Cornwall,  Black  Duck  in  Highland,  Laughing  Gull  in  North-east  Scotland,  Northern  Harrier  and 
American  Coot  in  Ireland  and,  perhaps  most  unexpected  of  all,  a Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  in 
Scilly.  Several  long-stayers  hung  on  in  the  mild  weather,  the  most  widely  appreciated  being  the 
Hornemann’s  Arctic  Redpoll  in  Suffolk,  but  a good  supporting  cast  included  Dusky  Warbler  in 
Scilly,  Subalpine  Warbler  in  Cornwall,  Black-bellied  Dipper  in  Norfolk  and  Desert  Wheatear  in 
North-east  Scotland. 


Snow  Goose  Anser  coerulescens  Long-stayers  at 
Sheskinmore  (Co.  Donegal),  to  6th  January,  and 
Lough  Macnean  (Co.  Fermanagh),  to  19th 
December.  Ross’s  Goose  Anser  rossii  Cley 
(Norfolk),  2 1st— 27th  December,  again  8th  January. 
Cackling  Goose  Branta  hutchinsii  Long-stayers  at 
Lissadell  (Co.  Sligo),  three  to  9th  December,  one  to 
15th;  and  in  the  Cley  area,  to  1st  January.  Merse- 
head  (Dumfries  & Galloway),  1 5th—  19th 
December;  Campbeltown  (Argyll),  1 7th—  18th 
December,  two  on  19th  and  one  to  29th;  Islay 
(Argyll),  25th-26th  December  and  8th  January. 
Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis  Long-stayers 
on  Islay  to  1st  January;  Loaningfoot  (Dumfries  & 
Galloway),  26th  December  to  6th  January;  and 
Farlington  Marsh  (Hampshire),  to  9th  January. 
American  Wigeon  Anas  americana  Anglers 
CP/Wintersett  Resr  (Yorkshire),  long-stayer  to  31st 
December.  Bawburgh  (Norfolk),  9th-30th 
December;  Udale  Bay  (Highland),  24th  December 
to  2nd  January;  Loch  of  Strathbeg  (North-east 
Scotland),  29th-30th  December;  Ashton’s  Callow 
(Co.  Tipperary),  29th  December;  Rosehearty 
(North-east  Scotland),  3rd-4th  January;  Tullaghan 
(Co.  Leitrim),  7th-9th  January.  Falcated  Duck 
Anas  falcata  Farmoor  Resr  (Oxfordshire),  9th- 13th 
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December.  Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes  Strontian 
(Highland),  23rd  December  to  8th  January.  Blue- 
winged Teal  Anas  discors  Threave  (Dumfries  & Gal- 
loway), long-stayer  to  1st  January. 

Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Wimbleball  Lake 
(Somerset),  1 1 th — 13th  December;  Girton  Pits 
(Nottinghamshire),  1 8th— 30th  December.  Lesser 
Scaup  Aythya  affinis  Long-stayers  at  Lough  Gash 
(Co.  Clare)  to  6th  January;  Siblyback  Resr,  to  15th 
December,  then  Dozmary  Pool  (both  Cornwall), 
1 6th— 24th  December  and  7th-9th  January;  Lough 
Gill  (Co.  Kerry),  to  31st  December;  Blagdon  Lake 
(Avon),  to  9th  January.  Burnham  Lagoon,  Dingle 
(Co.  Kerry),  22nd-27th  December.  King  Eider 
Somateria  spectabilis  Burghead  (Moray  & Nairn), 
long-stayer,  25th  December.  Rosehearty,  29th 
December  to  5th  January,  then  St  Combs  (North- 
east Scotland),  6th  January;  Whalsay  (Shetland), 
31st  December  to  7th  January.  Surf  Scoter 
Melanitta  perspicillata  Long-stayers  at  Llandulas 
(Denbighshire),  at  least  two  to  11th  December, 
Lower  Largo/Ruddons  Point  (Fife)  and  Dungarvan 
(Co.  Waterford),  to  4th  January.  Minsmere 
(Suffolk),  13th  December;  Broad  Haven  (Pem- 
brokeshire), 22nd-23rd  December  and  6th-9th 
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January;  Hermitage  (Co.  Louth),  24th  December; 
Ballinskelligs  (Co.  Kerry),  6th-9th  January. 

Pacific  Diver  Gavia  pacifica  Mount’s  Bay  (Corn- 
wall), long-stayer  to  16th  December,  again  7th 
January. 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  Tullyowen  (Co. 
Donegal),  11th  December  to  5th  January;  Little 
Island  (Co.  Cork),  15th  December;  Westhay  Moor 
and  Mudgley  (Somerset),  27th  December  to  1st 
January.  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus  Long-stayers 
at  Timoleague  (Co.  Cork),  to  at  least  9th  January; 
Bickerley  Common  (Hampshire),  to  10th  January; 
and  Marloes  Mere  (Pembrokeshire),  to  6th 
January.  Stanpit  Marshes  (Dorset),  1st  and  9th 
January. 

Northern  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  hudsonius 
Tacumshin  (Co.  Wexford),  long-stayer  to  3rd 
January.  Gyr  Falcon  Falco  rusticolus  Long-stayers 
on  North  Uist,  to  16th  December,  and  South  Uist 
(Outer  Hebrides),  intermittently  to  9th  January. 
Deerness,  13th  December  and  Stromness  (both 
Orkney),  22nd  December. 

American  Coot  Fulica  americana  Murloch  (Co. 
Galway),  long-stayer  to  9th  January. 

American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  Lough 
Swilly  (Co.  Donegal),  13th  December;  Rosslare 
(Co.  Wexford),  23rd  December.  Lesser  Yellowlegs 
Tringa  flavipes  Ernesettle  Creek  (Devon),  long- 
stayer  to  9th  January.  Long-billed  Dowitcher 


Limnodromus  scolopaceus  Long-stayers  at  Slim- 
bridge  (Gloucestershire),  to  12th  December,  and 
Alkborough  Flats  (Lincolnshire),  to  9th  January. 
Gann  Estuary  (Pembrokeshire),  1 st— 9th  January. 

Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forsteri  Galway  Bay  (Co. 
Galway),  long-stayer  to  1st  January.  Sabine’s  Gull 
Xema  sabini  Cobh  (Co.  Cork),  long-stayer  to  14th 
December  (from  1st  October).  Bonaparte’s  Gull 
Chroicocephalus  Philadelphia  Long-stayers  at  Larne 
(Co.  Antrim),  to  6th  January,  and  Dawlish  Warren, 
15th  December,  with  presumed  same  Langstone 
Rock  (both  Devon),  5th  January.  Ogmore  Estuary 
(East  Glamorgan),  5th-9th  January.  Laughing  Gull 
Larus  atricilla  Rosehearty,  1 9th— 3 1 st  December. 
Mediterranean  Gull  Larus  melanocephalus  Portland 
harbour  (Dorset),  high  count  of  816  on  5th 
January. 

Dark-breasted  Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba  guttata  Ouse 
Fen  (Cambridgeshire),  28th  December  to  1st 
January. 

Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus  Ouse  Fen,  two, 
2nd-13th  December,  one  to  15th  December;  Stod- 
marsh  (Kent),  5th  January. 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus  St  Mary’s 
(Scilly),  10th  and  15th  December,  8th-9th  January. 
Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans  St  Just  (Corn- 
wall), long-stayer  to  9th  January. 

Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus  The  widespread 
influx  continued,  mostly  of  flocks  of  fewer  than 


82.  Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus  rubescens,  Queen  Mother  Reservoir,  Berkshire,  December  2012. 
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83.  First-winter  Hornemann’s  Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  h.  hornemanni, 
Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  December  20 1 2. 


Rose-coloured  Starling 
Pastor  roseus  Wadebridge 
(Cornwall),  long-stayer, 
15th  December;  Exminster 
(Devon),  12th  December  to 
9th  January. 

Black-bellied  Dipper 
Ginclus  c.  cinclus  Thetford 
(Norfolk),  long-stayer  again 
6th-9th  January. 

Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
deserti  Rattray  Head 
(North-east  Scotland), 
long-stayer  to  9th  January. 

Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus 
rubescens  Tyrella  (Co. 
Down),  long-stayer  1 3th— 
17th  November,  then  two, 
18th-24th  November,  one 
remaining  to  29th  Dec- 
ember; Queen  Mother  Resr 
(Berkshire),  12th-25th 
December,  then  two  26th 
December  and  again  9th 
January. 


50,  but  larger  gatherings  in  mid  December 
included  500  Pegwell  Bay  (Kent),  350  Arnside 
Knott  (Cumbria),  300  Dundee  (Angus  & Dundee), 
and,  in  late  December  and  early  January,  470 
Wombwell  (Yorkshire),  300  Thorpe-on-the-Hill 
(Lincolnshire)  and  300  Huddersfield  (Yorkshire). 


Hornemann’s  Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  h.  horne- 
manni Long-stayers  in  Unst  (Shetland),  to  17th 
December,  and  at  Aldeburgh  (Suffolk),  to  19th 
December.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  Pheucticus 
ludovicianus  St  Mary’s,  1 8th— 29th  December. 


84.  First-winter  male  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  Pheucticus  ludovicianus,  St  Mary’s,  December  2012. 
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WmP"1  Victory  T* 

■LIT  8x32  £899 

Nikon 


EDO  8x32 
EDO  8x42 
EDO  10x42 

EDG  85, 20-60x  zoom  & case 
EDO  65,  1 6-48x  zoom  & case 
EDG  FSA-L2  SLR  Photoadapter 


Opticron  OjOttcron 

H Aurora  BOA  8x42  & 1 0x42  £799 

DBA  Oasis  Mg  8x42  & 10x42  £629 
Imagic  BGA  SE  8x42  £439 

Countryman  HD  8x42  £359 


£1999 

£1849 

£549 


I1R80  GA  ED,  20-60x  SDLv2  & case  £ 1 263 
ES80  GA  ED.  20-60x  HDF  zoom  & case  £823 
GS52  GA  ED,  1 2-36x  HDF  zoom  £498 


All  prices  are  subject  to  change 
Please  check  website  for  current  prices 


E&EO 


South  West  Optics 

22a  River  Street  Truro  Cornwall  TR1  2SJ 
01872  263444  steve@swoptics.coni 


OPTICS 


Books 

SECOND  NATURE  Secondhand/antiquarian  books  on 
birds/natural  history  bought/sold.  Back  Lane,  Knapton, 
York  Y026  6QJ.  Tel:  01904  795489.  E-mail: 
SecondnatureYork@aol.com 
www.secondnaturebooks.com 


FOCALPOINT 

Binoculars  & Telescopes 


Show  Room  Sales 
01925  730399 


Top  Makes,  Top  Models,  Top 
Advice,  Top  Deals,  Part  Exchange 


www.fpoint.co.uk 

Credit/debit  cards  accepted 


f A 

REPAIRS  & SERVICING  OF 
BINOCULARS  & TELESCOPES 

Optrep  Optical 
Repairs 

SINCE  1960 

www.opticalrepairs.com 

01243  601365 

E-mail:  info@opticalrepairs.com 

Optrep  (Ref:  BB),  16  Wheatfield  Road, 
Selsey,  West  Sussex  PO20  ONY 
(5  minutes  from  Pagham  HLNR) 


Fully  inclusive  guided  holidays  in  Scotland  and  around  the  world 


Scottish  Highland  weeks 

/ all  the  birds,  mammals  and  other  wildlife 
•/  top  guides,  perfect  hotel  base,  all  inclusive, 
everything  you  need! 

/ 21  different  trips,  55  departures,  a wealth  of 
choice  whenever  you  want  to  come. 

/ Scotland's  ONLY  5-star  Wildlife  Experience 
/ Mull,  Orkney,  Outer  Hebrides,  Shetland, 

St  Kilda  and  many  more. 

/ holidays  leave  from  our  Nethybridge  Hotel  - it's  easy! 

Overseas 

/ Many  new  destinations  in  2013 
V from  Andalucia  to  the  Andamans,  from  Faroes  to  St  Lucia 
/ non-intensive,  relaxed  and  full  of  wildlife. 


NEW!  Heatherlea  Pre-flight  services 

y Airport  hotels  from  £29  per  room 
/ Luxury  Airport  lounges  from  £17.50pp 
y Car  parking/flight  upgrades 


heatherlea 

the  Scottish  birding  and  wildlife  experience 


Heatherlea,  The  Mountview  Hotel,  Nethy  Bridge,  Inverness-shire  PH25  3EB 
T:  01479  821248  ♦>  E:  info@heatherlea.co.uk  W:  www.heatherlea.co.uk 


\ Don't  miss  our  201 3 bargain  birding  selection 


Nepal  - a range  of  tours 


Armenia 


Argentina  - Andes 


Ecuador  - a range  of  tours 


Panama  - Canopy  Tower 


Ethiopia  - a range  of  tours 


Western  Australia 


Australia  - Queensland 


Gambia 


South  Africa  - Kruger 


Ghana  - Picathartes 


Sri  Lanka 


Bolivia  - Highlands 


Thailand 


India  - a range  of  tours 


Bolivia  - Lowlands 


Uganda 


Borneo  - Sabah 


Kazakhstan 


Botswana 


Zambia 


Morocco 


SlpP 


www.natu retrek.co.uk 

01962  733051  info@naturetrek.co.uk 

Naturetrek,  Cheriton  Mill,  Alresford,  Hampshire,  S024  ONG 


NEW 


THE 


VIKING  ED  PRO 


STUNNING  CLARITY,  LIGHTWEIGHT  DESIGN' WITH  OUTSTANDING' BUILD  QUALITY. 


THE  ED  FRO,  LIC5  ' • . • T,  HIGH 
PERFORMANCE  BINOCULAR  WITH 
ERGONOMIC  DESIGN 

The  new  8x42  & 1 0x42  ED  Pro  takes  the  Viking 
binocular  range  to  a whole  new  level.  With  lifelike 
colour  reproduction  and  stunning  edge  to  edge 
clarity  thanks  to  the  high  performance  ED  glass. 
Ergonomically  designed  to  give  a comfortable 
feel  built  on  a lightweight  magnesium  alloy  body. 
With  outstanding  Japanese  build  quality  this  high 
performance  binocular  is  a serious  contender 
amongst  the  very  best  alternatives. 


Viking 

Viking  Optical  Limited,  Blyth  Road,  Halesworth 
Suffolk  IP1 9 SEN,  UK  Tel:  01 986  87531 5 
email:  sales@vikingoptical.co.uk 


For  more  information  & availability  please  visit  www.vikingoptical.co.uk/edpro 


